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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





A LITTLE LATER AN INDIAN CAME CAUTIOUSLY UP ON THE RIDGE AND, ADVANCING INCH BY INCH, LOOKED DOWN INTO THE VALLEY OF THE JUDITH. 


FINE south wind blew 
A refreshingly in our faces 

as we rode out of the hot 
coulee to the rim of the great 
plain. We were glad to see herds 
of antelope and buffalo in all 
directions, for we knew that 
while those animals were peace- 


fully grazing there could not be 


In Ten Chapters = 
any foe in the neighborhood. 


We continued to travel southeast, and before | small boulders. It was interesting to 
sunset came to the edge of the deep-cut valley | watch the buffalo and antelope coming 
of Arrow Creek. So sharp are the ledges down into both valleys in long files for 
and slopes of the big gash that there are few | their morning drink of the cool water of 
piaces along the whole length of its course | the streams ; generally they went at a leisurely 
where it can be crossed. The cliffs were a| walk until near the shores, and then made a 
favorite haunt of the bighorn, and as we rode | wild rush to quench their thirst. 
down the trail into the valley we saw several | | Our horses were not a hundred yards behind 
bands of them. One big lone ram, after | me on the ridge; owing to the density of the 
whisking round a boulder to our left, came | outer edge of the grove I could not see them, 
back to have another look at us, and a bullet | but in the still air of fhe early morning I could 
from my rifle brought him rolling down into | plainly hear them cropping the rich pasturage. 
the trail ahead. We soon had the skin off the| On my right the ridge was level for twenty 
carcass and, taking most of the fat ribs and | or thirty feet, and then ran down so steeply 
part of the saddle, went on down to the | into the Warm Spring flat that I could not see 
stream. There we built a fire of dry cotton- | the slope. Several times I thought of crawling 
wood and cooked all of the meat; after eating | over to the edge and looking down, but all was 
our fill and packing the rest for future use, | so quiet and peaceful that I kept putting it off. 
we rode out of the valley on the south side | After a time, however, a feeling that there 
and camped in the head of a long coulee. was danger somewhere about came over me. 

Although the Blackfeet claimed the country} I was about to go and look down the hidden 
south to the Yellowstone, or, as they called | | Slope, when I heard a erashing of dry sticks 
it, the Elk River, they did not use it nearly | and the rattling of loose rock; falling back, I 
80 much as they used the plains and moun- | hugged the ground under my shelter of green 
tains north of the Missouri; when they were | branches. For a moment or two all was quiet 
away from this southern part of their vast and then, with stiff and awkward jumps, two 
hunting ground the Crows camped and big buck-mule deer appeared over the rim of 
hunted in it. | the flat; they stood for an instant, with quiver- 
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and generous disposition. The man stood 
within thirty feet of me. Once he turned 
and looked my way, and I gripped my rifle 
tighter; it seemed that his sharp eyes 
would surely detect me under my leafy screen. 
If he raised his bow to shoot there was nothing 
for me to do except shoot first, and well I knew 
that just under the edge of the slope was a 
crowd of his followers awaiting the result of 
his survey of the country. But he did not see 
me. With one more sweeping glance into the 
valley he went back down the slope, and pres- 
ently reappeared farther on, riding a big roan 
horse and followed by thirty-two men, all well 
mounted. They stopped on the summit of the 
ridge, about one hundred and fifty yards from 
me, and held a discussion of some kind. I could 
occasionally hear a word or two, and decided 
that the party was from the Cheyenne tribe. 
They were as fine in appearance and as well 
dressed as any Indians I had ever seen, but 
they were poorly armed; not more than half 
of them carried guns. I was badly frightened. 

In spite of the kindly looks of their leader, I 
knew that he and his men would show us no 
merey if they discovered us. When he first 
came up on the ridge only a rising east wind 


had kept him from hearing our horses crop- | 


We knew that a war party of Crows, Sioux | 
or Cheyennes might appear at any moment, 
and so stayed in camp until the following 
evening. 
ney the full moon was flooding the country 
With silvery light. We traveled for five or six 
hours, and then, as day was breaking, made 
camp on a ridge that separated the Judith | 
River from Warm Spring Creek. We hid 
the horses in a grove of quaking aspen where 
there was a luxuriant growth of grass and 
wild pea, and then ate a hearty meal of the 
cooked meat. I took the first watch, and, 
after carrying some leafy branches to a bare, 
rocky flat on the ridge to screen my position, 
Stretched myself out in the shelter of some 
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When we finally resumed our jour- 


ing ears and restless forefeet, looking back 
down the slope, and then wheeled and bobbed 
away down the south slope of the ridge. 
Presently there was more crunching of sticks 
and rattling of rocks on the hidden slope, as if 
several heavy animals were traveling slowly. | a shrill neigh. I turned cold with suspense. 
When very near the trampling ceased, and a | The party consulted together for what seemed | 
little later an Indian came cautiously up on | |to me an interminable time. At last one of | 
the ridge and, advancing inch by inch, looked | the men dismounted, and the others started | 
down into the valley of the Judith. He was) | down the ridge, leading his horse. He laid 
very tall and well-built, and wore elegant | down his gun, carefully folded a buffalo robe 
buckskin clothing and a cowskin toga; his two | that he had taken from the saddle and sat 
long, heavy braids of hair hung down within | down on it with his back to me. Alternately 
six inches of the ground. Rarely had I seen a | |I watched him and his receding comrades. 
more pleasing face; 
dignity, and also expressed, I believed, a kind | to rest during the day. Here was another 
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ping the grass. And now should the wind 
carry the scent of their animals to ours an 
exchange of inquiring whinnies would follow, 
and we should be discovered. Every instant I 
expected to hear one or all of our horses give 





it indicated power and | They were evidently going down to the stream | 


danger: should they come across 
our fresh trail, they would sus- 
pect at once that we were in 
hiding on the ridge, and would 
come back and hunt us out. In 
their meandering across the 
bottom they did once ride near 
our trail; but fortunately they 
turned away from it and at 
last unsaddled, several hundred 
yards below the place at which we had forded 
the stream. They had probably traveled all 
night and were tired, and I thought it un- 
likely that they would wander round and 
discover our trail on the shore. 

My one anxiety now was the watcher sit- 
ting there in front of me. José and I had 
agreed that I should wake him some time 
before noon for his turn on watch. If I did 
not rouse him, he was sure to awake in due 
time and come out to relieve me; the result 
would be a gunshot or two that would sum- 
mon the war party down at the river. What 
was I to do? 

I looked back at the stretch along the ridge 
between me and the grove where my compan- 
ions and the horses were concealed; the land 
sloped gently up to it and for the first fifty 
yards was entirely bare! The man in front 
of me was continually turning and looking 
my way; he would certainly discover me 
before I could cross the place and crawl into 
the nearest brush; it was equally certain 
that he would see me if I tried to crawl across 
to either slope of the ridge. There seemed 
to be nothing to do except ‘‘pot’’ the man in 
the back where he sat, then get my compan- 
ions to saddle the horses and try to outride 
the party that would surely be fast after us. 
But at that thought a cold perspiration broke 
out on me; it was plain murder to kill a man 
in that way. I could not lift my gun—much 
less pull the trigger. Three times I tried to 
| nerve myself to do it—and failed. 

Then it occurred to me that he, as well 
as I, would be relieved by a fresh guard 
before noon; all war parties divided the day 
into three watches. It was even probable 
that he would go down to the river and wake 
the man appointed to succeed him, and he 
might go before José woke and came out from 
the grove. Moreover, José was noted for his 
cautiousness ; before coming out of the grove 





|he would have a good look at the open 
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THE MAIL ON CORRIDOR THREE 
“By Winifred Kirkland 


aH 
TOUT-BOOTED, strong - shouldered, 
Ruth Sutton went swinging down Corri- 
dor Three. Ruth could have distributed 
the mail much faster if so many doors had not 


flown open to welcome her three times each | 


day. Her big hand had a ringing knock. 

‘More proof sheets, Miss Fletcher. Can’t 
I come up and help you correct them to-night ?’’ 

No one else would have dared to offer help 
of any description to the austere Miss Fletcher. 

‘*Proofs are bad for your head- 
aches,’’ continued Ruth. 

‘“*Thank you, Ruth. Have you 
really time?’’ 

On went Ruth. 

‘*Carol Watkins, have you a 
mother who writes you once a 
day?”’ 

**No, twice.’’ 

‘‘And how often do you write 
her?’’ 

‘But, Ruth, I have so little 
time !’’ 

‘*Make some, then !’’ 

At the end of the corridor was a 
little room, perched at the top of 
a twisting staircase. Ruth always 
smiled at the big ‘‘Engaged’’ sign 
upon it, for who was likely to come 
seeking Ursa Lake? At first even 
Ruth had had to poke Ursa’s mail 
under the closed door, but now it 
opened at the sound of her step on 
the stair and a wistfui little fresh- 
man hung over the balustrade. 

‘‘Nothing to-day, honey. I’m 
sorry. Perhaps he’ll write to- 
morrow. ’’ : 

‘‘Oh, it wasn’t father’s letter I 
was looking for!’’ Ursa touched 
the empty mail sack. ‘‘You’re 
sure there’s not one at the very 
bottom for me—a yellow enve- 
lope?’’ 

‘*Why, child, what do you know 
about yellow envelopes?’’ 

‘*T hear the girls talk at table. 
They say they come at the end of 
the first six weeks, then at the end 
of the first twelve, and last and 
worst at mid-year after exams. ’’ 

‘*They don’t come at all to girls 
who study their heads off when 
they ought to be out playing tennis 
with their classmates. You ought 
to have more fun. I say, Ursa, 
I’ll get Carol Watkins to take you 
over to the Open Fields to-day.’’ 

‘‘Oh, please, please, Miss Sutton, don’t!’’ 
cried Ursa, much perturbed. ‘‘She’s a junior !’’ 

‘*So am I a junior,’’ answered Ruth. 

Ursa’s terrified shyness melted into a smile. 
‘*No, you’re just you.’’ Then she added: 
‘*You’re sure I didn’t get a flunk note—not in 
chemistry ?’’ 

‘‘Not a sign of one. Why did you elect 
chemistry when you hate it so?’’ 

‘*T had to! On account of father.’’ 

‘*Did he want you to?’’ 

Ursa flushed. ‘‘I never—I never can be 
sure that I know what father wants. He—I 
—we—don’t ever talk very much.’’ 

‘*T should think there was chemistry enough 
in your family already,’’ said Ruth, laughing, 
‘*but of course the famous Professor Lake 
would want you to know his subject. 
the trouble with having a famous father.’’ 


Six weeks later there was again a trembling | 


little Ursa for big Ruth to comfort. 
‘*No, child, no flunk note this time either. ’’ 
‘*T’ve worked so hard!’’ 


‘*Hard enough to take a little time off now ?’’ | 
Ruth’s arm went about Ursa’s shoulders. 


‘*Miss Fletcher is in bed with one of her worst 
headaches. Can’t you run down with me to 
my room and bring back my smelling salts?’’ 

‘* And—and—take it—into her room—and 
give it to her!’’ 

‘Yes, Ursa. Don’t you know anything 
about other people’s headaches ?’’ 

‘*Yes, father’s. But I never dare to go to 
him. Ruth, it sometimes seems to me I’m 
afraid of everyone. ’’ 


That’s | 


| ‘College is a good place to get over that. 
| People are really much nicer than chem- 
istry.’’ 
“But you know why I work away at chem- 
istry. Haven’t you any parents yourself?’’ 
| It had never before occurred to Ursa to think 
about Ruth’s home. 
‘One, ’’ Ruth answered briefly. Then, put- 
ting her hands on Ursa’s shoulders, she said, 
‘“'Fell me something. Have you ever been into 
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RUTH LIFTED THE MAIL POUCH AND SHOOK 


ENVELOPE INTO HER LAP. 


any of the rooms on the corridor? Surely, 
some of the girls have come to see you?’’ 

** All of them, the first week. I never went 
to see them. Why, Ruth, I couldn’t! I don’t 
know how to do it.’’ 

Carrying the mail after mid-year examina- 
| tions is sometimes a sad task. During that 
week worry turned Ursa into a white-faced 
little wreck. Not until the last mail on Satur- 
day was Ruth able to convince her that she 
had passed in all subjects, even in chemistry. 

‘* All flunk notes have been sent out. I know, 
being mail carrier. It’s time to write your 
father and tell him you’re safe in everything. 
I’m glad about you, darling.’’ 

Ruth gave her a mighty hug. 

‘*Ruth,’’ said Ursa suddenly, ‘‘you are 
awfully good to me!’’ 
| What should there be in the touch of Ursa’s 
hands that made big Ruth sink abruptly down 
|on the window seat, flinging her mail bag to 
| the floor? At first Ursa misunderstood. 
| ‘Ruth, you don’t mean that there is a flunk 
note for me after all !’’ 

Ruth lifted the mail pouch and shook a 
yellow envelope into her lap. ‘‘Not for you; 
not in chemistry. For me! In English!’’ 

‘*Ruth, do you mean that you —’’ 

‘*Have been afraid of a flunk note! Well, 
rather! Writing themes when I’m dog-tired !’’ 

““O Ruth,’? — Ursa was on her knees by 
| Ruth’s side, —‘‘it’s perfectly terrible, isn’t it?’’ 

Ruth patted her hair. | 

‘*Well, it’s not quite so scary as you look, 
darling! Never mind! But it is pretty hard, 








for it’s worse for a junior to flunk than for a 
freshman, and I don’t see when I can find 
time to make up the failure. I don’t see 
where I could squeeze in an extra minute.’’ 

‘“The mail takes a lot of time, doesn’t it? 
Couldn’t you give it up?’’ 

‘*Give up fifteen dollars a month! No, little 
friend, I could not! I am working my way.’’ 
Suddenly she leaned back and closed her eyes 
tight. ‘‘And back at home mother is working 
my way, too. Sheisn’t, 
you know, a famous 
chemist with plenty of 
money. She’s just,’’— 
Ruth’s head went down 
into the pillows,—‘‘she’s 
just a darling little but- 
ter-and-eggs woman on 
a farm. My head—it’s 
splitting !’’ 

Ursa had never before 
smoothed away a head- 
ache, but she did it that 
afternoon. 

It was twilight when 
Ruth stirred on her bed, 
and murmured, ‘‘What 
on earth am I doing, 
taking on like this?’’ 

‘*You’re not taking 
on. I thought you were 
asleep. Ruth, won’t your 
mother understand ?’’ 

Ruth’s lips twitched 


grimly. 
‘*There isn’t much to 
understand. I’ve just 


flunked, and I haven’t 
time to study for an- 
other exam. That’s all 
there is to understand. ’’ 

A little voice was at 
Ruth’s ear. ‘‘But you 
don’t have to stop every- 
where, to comfort every- 
body. ” 

Ruth sat up. “Dm not 
sorry about that.’’ 


that Ursa quavered, 
‘*T’m not sorry either !’’ 

Ruth sank back on the 
pillows. It was a new 
voice that roused her 
after a moment: 

**]’ve only my allow- 
ance, and I’d never ask 
father for more.’’ 

Ruth opened dancing eyes. ‘You child! 
Do you think I’d take anything from anyone?’’ 

‘*Not from me? Why, I’d take anything 
from you! I’d do anything for you!’’ 

‘*Ursa, there’s only one thing I wanted you 
to do, and you haven’t done that. You elected 
a course in chemistry for your father. I wish 
you’d elect a course in making friends for me.’’ 

But Ursa was still thinking of Ruth. ‘‘If 
somebody helped you, carrying the mail? If 
perhaps some other girl could carry it for 
you? And—and—give you the money ?’’ 

Ruth sat bolt upright. ‘‘Who?’’ 

‘“*Could I, Ruth? Do I know enough to 
sort letters ?’’ 

‘*It proves how little you know about me, 
or about people, that you should think I’d let 
you.’’ 

‘*But wouldn’t it be a way for me to learn 
about people? I’d have to go into every one 
of those rooms downstairs. Miss Fletcher’s, 
Miss Watson’s,’’—her cold little hands were 
clenched, —‘‘three times a day! I couldn’t do 
it for anyone except you.’’ 

A queer look came into Ruth’s eyes. She 
looked into Ursa’s uplifted face, and then out 
into the twilight. She was silent so long that 
the little freshman began to think that she 
had been offended. Finally Ruth turned from 
the window. 

‘*Perhaps, dear, as an experiment, I’ll let 
you. Only—I couldn’t let anyone do such a 
thing for me except you.’’ 

Corridor Three missed Ruth’s swinging step 
and her booming voice. ‘The new mail girl 


A YELLOW 


She looked so fierce | jec 





was frightened, furtive, but she was brave, and 
so Corridor Three encouraged her whispered 
‘*Good morning’’ until it grew more confident. 

From her own door at the far end, Ruth 
could listen. She smiled one morning when 
a squeaky little voice tremulously asked at the 
door across the hall, ‘‘I hope your headache 
is better this morning, Miss Fletcher ?’’ 

Meanwhile spring came again to the Open 
Fields, and they were gay with girls playing 
tennis; and then May went hurrying on, and 
there was the clatter of commencement prepa- 
rations, and at last June came, and with it the 
examinations. In these days it was Ursa 
who brought the mail to Ruth’s room—a tired 
little Ursa on that hot June afternoon. 

‘*All the flunk notes are out, Ruth. You 
didn’t get one. Your English is safe.’’ 

Ruth fell on Ursa with a hug. ‘*Thanks 
be! And mother need never know!’’ 

But with a little cry Ursa opened a clenched 
fist on a crumpled yellow envelope. ‘‘But I 
did get a flunk note in chemistry! And father 
will have to know, for my flunk note says I 
must: be tutored this summer.’’ Her voice 
trembled, but she was trying to smile. ‘‘It— 
it—costs something, Ruth—a course in friend- 
ship. Father is coming to take me home when 
college closes on Saturday. I can’t tell him.’’ 

‘**T will tell him,’’? Ruth answered quietly. 

On Saturday they went down to him together 
in the big reception hall. Ursa’s father was 
tall, dark, distant. He turned politely ques- 
tioning eyes toward the big girl who held 
Ursa’s hand. He did not seem to know liow 
to kiss Ursa, as the other arriving fathers 
kissed their daughters. Ursa mumbled a 
trembling introduction. 

‘*Professor Lake,’’ Ruth said at once, ‘‘I 
just came down for a moment with Ursa, 
because we are friends, and because there is 
something to tell you, and Ursa thinks it’s 
worse than it is —’’ 

But here Ursa stood and looked straight up 
at her father. 

‘*Father, I have failed in chemistry.’’ 

‘*In anything else?’’ 

‘*Sne has honor marks in every other sub- 
t,’’ said Ruth. 

‘‘Why did you elect chemistry, Ursa?’’ he 
demanded. ‘‘It’s not your line.’’ 

‘*Because it’s your line, Professor Lake,’’ 
Ruth explained. 

‘*But now that you’ve failed in it, you can 
drop the subject, Ursa?’’ 

‘*Not until I’ve been tutored this summer !’’ 

‘*Is thatall? Well, perhaps I might manage 
to do that myself,’’ he said with a smile. 

‘But, father, have you time? Forme?” _ 

Ruth, watching them, wondered which was 
shier, father or daughter? 

‘*T shall have time,’’ he said. ‘‘ Afterwards 
you can drop chemistry, I hope.’’ 

**Do you want me to?’’ 

‘*T never wanted you to touch it.’’ 

‘*Why, but —’’ 

‘*T sent you a thousand miles away from my 
laboratory, from me, Ursa, so that you might 
learn something—something more human than 
chemistry. That was my great hope. In- 
stead,’’ he shook his head wearily, ‘tyou 
elected to study chemistry. ’’ 

**Oh,’’ cried Ruth, ‘‘no! In the middle of 
the year she elected something else, and that’s 
why she failed in chemistry. She carried the 
mail for me. Iam working my way, and I 
needed—both time and money. Ursa made it 
possible for me to have both. I ought not to 
have let her, perhaps, but —’’ 

‘*And did Ursa,’’ he asked, ‘‘pass her 
course—in mail carrying?’’ 

Ruth answered the longing hope in his eyes. 
‘*Yes. All the corridor loves her, but she 
doesn’t know it.’’ Ruth’s hand slipped an 
instant into Ursa’s, and then went out to 
Professor Lake’s for one warm shake. ‘‘Good- 
by!’’ she said, and in a moment was gone 
from them, humming on her way. 

‘*Ursa,’’ said her father, ‘‘give up your 
chemistry. It is my line, but you,’’ his deep 
eyes glowed, ‘‘are going to be different. I 
know chemistry, but I have never known how 
to win a friend like that. ’’ 





country and, seeing the man in front of me— 
well, he certainly would not make-any dis- 
turbance. This reasoning made me feel a little 
hopeful. Drawing back the rifle and uncock- 
ing it, I lay motionless and watched the man 
in front of me. 


An hour or more passed. The mounting | 


sun beat fiercely down on the rocks where I 
lay and made me gasp for breath. Suddenly 
the Cheyenne straightened up all alert, and 
turned his head toward the hidden slope on 
our right. And then I heard something—the 


faint breaking of a dry stick. I again cocked | 


my rifle and said to myself, 
steady! Steady !’’ 
Another and another stick snapped. The 


**Now, then, 


himself flat on the ground, with his gun ex- 
tended and ready to fire. A moment later a 
big, lean, ragged she grizzly bear, followed by 
two cubs, came waddling up from the hidden 
slope. “She paused on the edge of the flat top 
| of the ridge, much nearer the Cheyenne than 
tome. As soon as she stopped, the cubs rose 
up under her; but she was in no mood for 
/nursing just then and sent them rolling and 
squalling away with a couple of cuffs. Then 
| She turned over a large, flat rock and began to 
| lick up the ants that clung to it. One of the 
cubs ran to get its share of them ; but the other 
|cub, after regaining its feet, kept on in the 
direction it had been rolling, and walked 
straight toward the motionless Indian. Pres- 


Cheyenne stood up, and then quickly threw | ently it came right up to him, stuck its little 





nose against his shining hair, and, with a squall 
of terror, turned to run back to its mother. 
Although ungainly in appearance, there are 
few animals more ‘‘sudden’’ than the bear. 
In response to her cub’s squall, the mother 
grizzly left the rock with a flying leap. The 
Cheyenne was no less quick to move than she. 


| The way he sped across the top of the ridge 


and down the slope toward the Judith would 
have shamed an antelope. The grizzly followed 
him to the edge of the slope and then sat up, 
growling and sniffing the air. The Cheyenne 
had gone down the hill out of sight and here 
was my chance; in a second I was on my feet 
and ‘‘making tracks’’ for the grove. 

As I dashed into the thicket I met José. 
He instantly saw by my face that something 





was wrong, and in a few words I told him al! 
that had happened. 

‘*Maybe all is still well,’’ he said calmly. 
‘*Come! Let us see.’’ 

He led the way to the edge of the grove, 
from which we could look down into the valle} 
of the Judith, and there we saw the Cheyenne 
threading his way through the patches of ta! 
sage toward the wooded point where his com 
panions were resting. The bear and her cul: 
had gone.- We hastened to rouse Pitamaka) 
and to saddle the horses, and in less than te’ 
minutes we were riding up the timbered rid 
toward the mountains. The way becanc 
steeper and steeper. In the course of half a! 
hour we climbed the side of a point that ende« 
in a bare bluff, and dismounted in the pines 
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Then, after securing the horses, José led the 
way to the edge of the bluff and adjusted his 
spyglass; in a moment or two he announced 
that a watcher was-back on the point that 
we had left, and that he could see some of the 
horses of the party feeding in the timber down 
on the Judith. ; 

Late in the afternoon the lone watcher below 
us left the point, and soon afterwards the whole 
party rode away northward out of the valley ; 
they no doubt intended to raid the Blackfeet 
herds. We hurried down the mountain in 
order to get out of the timber before night. 

Traveling southeast by south, as had been 
our course ever since leaving the fort, we 
reached the pines on the head of Armell’s 
Creek at sunrise. We were now out of meat 
and very hungry. Buffalo, elk, deer and ante- 
lope were on all sides of us, and we decided to 
kill a young cow buffalo. Accordingly, José 
and I rode to the top of a butte and thoroughly 
surveyed the country. Seeing nothing suspi- 
cious anywhere about, we signed to Pitamakan 
to kill, and shortly afterwards he dropped a 
fine three-year-old dry cow close to water. I 
then took both horses and rode down to help 
him skin the animal and cook meat enough to 
last three or four days. 

Still following the deeply worn travel trail 
of the Blackfeet, their great thoroughfare 
between the upper Missouri and the upper 
Yellowstone, we came the next morning to the 
Black Butte, at the eastern end of the range of 
mountains. It is one of the great landmarks 
of that part of the country. From its summit 
you can see to the north a vast stretch of the 
breaks of the Missouri, and to the éast the 
Musselshell River running north to join it. 
José said that here was a dangerous place, for 
war parties of all tribes coming into the vicinity 
make it a point to spy out the country from 
the top of the butte. Consequently, after 
watering the horses at a spring just west of 
the landmark, we took extra precaution to con- 
ceal them for the day in a pine thicket where 
there was some feed. It was no more than 
fair daylight when we got the saddles off them 
and sat down in the outer edge of the pines for 
a meal of our roasted meat. Pitamakan pro- 
posed to take the first watch on top of the butte. 

‘*So many of the enemy are passing here that 
we will carefully examine the butte before 
climbing it,’? José told him. And between 
bites he got out the spyglass and kept squinting 
through it. 

After a time he handed me the glass and I 
scanned the butte with it, especially the jagged, 
bare, rocky top, but could see nothing unusual 
anywhere. Pitamakan then took it, and after 
a long look, said, ‘‘Mdts-ét-tsi.’’ (There is 
nothing. ) 

‘*Look again. Look at the top carefully,’’ 
José said. 

Pitamakan failed to find anything, however, 
nor could I, after a thorough second trial with 
the glass. José took the instrument then, and 
soon after leveling it said, ‘‘When I first looked I 
saw something up there, something that doesn’t 
belong. It is there yet. Iam afraid you boys 
are not yet good scouts. The trouble is, you 
were looking for a man to be sitting there on top 
plainly outlined against the sky. I don’t want 
to show you what I have found; look again, 
both of you, and try to find it yourselves. ’’ 

Handling the glass by turns we did as he 
directed, and looked so hard that water trickled 
from our eyes; but’ still we were unable to see 
anything except the bare rocks. I was holding 
the glass, when José spoke again: 

‘‘Move it down the north slope from the 
summit to the first big rock,’’ he said. ‘‘Near 
that is a second rock. Now, look carefully 
between the two. What is there?’’ 

‘*True; there is something! I can see fur 
—hair; it looks like the back of a buffalo. ’’ 

‘*But no buffalo could climb to where it lies. 
It is a part of a buffalo robe that you see.’’ 

Pitamakan then had a look at it, and agreed 
that it must be a buffalo robe. Naturally, we 
sought the reason for its being there. Had 
some lone watcher been killed on the peak and 
the robe discarded by the killer? Or had some 
one fleeing from the place left it there? ‘The 
discussion lasted until we had finished the meal. 

‘*T think that we will stay right where we 
are for the present,’’ said José. ‘‘We got in 
here before it was light enough for us to be 
seen, and the owner of that robe may be up 
there watching from the east side of the 
summit; his party perhaps is resting in the 
timber on the other side of the butte. You 
boys lie down now and sleep a while and I 
Will take this first watch. ’’ 

But we were so much excited by the thought 
of that furry thing up on the butte that we 
could not sleep. An hour or more passed, and 
then José suddenly whispered to us, ‘‘ Boys, 
it is gone.’’ 

‘‘How? When??? I asked. 

“‘I don’t know how,’’ he replied, with his 
eye still glued to the glass. ‘‘I looked a short 
time ago and the robe was still there; but when 
I leveled the glass again just now—well, look 
for yourselves, ”? 

We each took a turn with the telescope and 
found that he was right; the robe was gone. 

“I knew it all the time!’? Pitamakan ex- 
claimed. ‘‘My medicine told me that a person 
was up there on the butte. ’’ 

““Well, what shall we do now?’ I asked. 





‘*Tf there is one thing I can’t bear it is danger 
that I can’t see,’’ said José, breaking a long 
silence. ‘‘I’m going to find out if there is a 
war party cached hereabout, or if that is just 
a lone person up there on the butte. But first 
we’ll saddle the horses. ’’ 

When we had done that, and everything was 
in readiness for a quick move, José told us to 
go out again to the edge of the timber and 
watch, while he climbed up through the woods 
to a point where he could see the far slope of 
the butte. Connecting the butte with the main 
range was a narrow saddle, partly covered with 
pines. José had to make a detour of half a mile 
in order to keep in the timber all of the way. 

He left the telescope with us, and we sat 
down with it at the edge of the pines and in 
turn watched the butte and the surrounding 
country. 

It was an anxious time. In those days the 





big, silent plains often gave the wayfarer some 





e’clock rain, the sort of rain you like to 

listen to when you are snuggled down in a 
blanketed bed. It was a cold rain, the sort of 
rain that freezes as it falls, and that makes a 
slippery path for your feet to grope on in the 
three-o’clock blackness of a February morning, 
as you steal up an alley leading to a place 
called ‘‘Misery.’’ At least you have no reason 
to suppose that it is called otherwise if you 
are a man out of work, a half-sick man, and a 
man—only a boy, in fact—who has left home 
in a rage, and find your- 
self flood - stranded in a 
hostile town. 

Such a man was he who 
stole up the alley in that 
three-o’clock rain, home- 
sick, heartsick, yet grim, 
too, for his face was not 
turned toward his com- 
fortable home. But, steal- 
ing up that alley, he was 
remembering his home. It 
was warm there. Already 
the trees were budding 
there, already the days 
were sunny and sweet. If 
you have been born and 
brought up there you 
never really like any other 
place; yet here was the 
boy, stranded in a North- 
ern city, stealing up a 
Northern alley in an icy 
rain, and remembering, re- 
membering, remembering. 

On his left a high, close 
fence baffled curiosity ; but 
on his right he could look 
over the humbler gate- 
ways and up the longer 
back yards to the shut and 
locked kitchen doors. He 
caught himself thinking 
how tired and chilled he 
was; he caught himself 
thinking that behind each 
one of those locked doors 
was @ warm room where a 
man might sit down and 
rest and not freeze. How 
many places there were, 
not used at night, where 
freezing men might find 
shelter ! 

Suddenly a watchdog in 


|: rained and rained and rained, a three- 





the boy veered aside and looked again across 


the skeleton shape of a yard swing. Slowly 
his hand moved to the gate, slowly touched 
the latch, slowly lifted it. The gate swung 
outward with startling unexpectedness. After 
a moment’s pause the boy set foot on the path. | 

In front of him was a lighted square of 
windowpane—very dimly lighted, as if a lamp 
were burning low. Step by step up the path 
in the wind and the rain and the dark it drew 
the boy. 

Even then he knew himself to be drawn by 
far subtler attractions than the possibilities of 
shelter and warmth. His heart was drawn, 
and the dim little light seemed a welcoming 
light. He reached a door that had glass in 
its upper half, and he looked in hopefully, 
although he did not in the least know why 


that dimly lighted little kitchen. 

Now the boy discovered what had sent out 
its tiny ray; it was not a lamp, but a fire turned 
rather high under a hot-water tank. It showed 
a small, square room, one of the pleasantest 





rooms, the boy thought, that he had ever seen. 


quick surprises. At one moment nothing 
could be more peaceful, more reassuring than 
their vast distances. The very birds— the 
shore larks, rising, and then fluttering to earth 
with lilting song—intensified the feeling of 
security. And then suddenly and from differ- 
ent points at once would come unmistakable 
signs of danger, and the pipings of the feath- 
ered creatures turned to mockery. 

So it came to us now. True, there was that 
menace in front of us, on the butte, but to the 
north we had carefully looked over the plain 
and thought it a safe place for retreat. Now, 
suddenly, out from the breaks of a dry creek 
not two miles away, a dozen horsemen came 
riding toward us, and several miles down the 
creek a band of buffalo ceased grazing and 
rushed southward, raising a cloud of dust; 
without doubt still another party of marauders 
had stampeded them. 





‘*What shall we do now, brother?’’ I asked. 


It was papered with a rosebud paper of a small 
pattern, and had woodwork of an unobtrusive 
gray. In a corner by the range a large cup- 
board without doors contained a collection of 
toys, and in front of this cupboard spread a 
bright rug, on which stood a child’s table and 
chairs. The table was set with doll dishes, 
and before it, in a doll’s chair, sat an unbreak- 
able doll with an indestructible smile. The 
boy found himself grinning back sympatheti- 
eally. 





ORAWINGS BY CHASE EMERSON 


a garage at his left growled savagely, and | 
the gateways of the smaller houses. He} 


into was long, and bare except for two trees | 
near the house, beneath which he made out | 


Hope should return to him on such a night. | 
At any rate, here she was, pressing his wet | 
shoulder, softly elbowing him for a look into | it and close his eyes, and pretend that he did | hair. 


Then, just as his hand had stolen to the 


ALL AT ONCE HE FELT THAT HE WOULD BE A DOG TO DOUBT 


A FACE LIKE THAT. 


gate latch, so his hand stole to the door knob, 
| touching it gently, turning it gently ; and sud- 


he would be inside and he would be warm. 

With his hand on the knob, he hesitated. 
He always thought afterwards that he never 
would have plucked up courage to enter except 
for that absurd doll. But its merry smile 
seemed to beckon. It was as if some dwarf of 
a folk tale were offering him an unaccountable 
elfin hospitality. With a choking flutter of the 
heart he pushed the door a little farther inward, 
entered noiselessly, and closed it softly behind 
him. 

Immediately he basked in warmth. He 
ventured nearer the range, and saw that, 
whether from accident or design, one of the 
burners had been left going. Nothing more 
was in his mind than to get as warm and dry 
as possible before going out to get wet and 





| cold again ; and he thought, too, that he might | 
sit for an hour in that old morris chair in the | 


corner behind the door. He could lie back in 
not have to get up in an hour and go out again 
into the rain and wander down the alleys. 

He hovered over the stove, steaming, drying, 





| working the numbness out of them; and he | 
| blushed all by himself there in the little | 





‘**T don’t know,’’ Pitamakan replied. ‘‘We 
have to think quickly.’’ 

And then he snatched the glass from my 
hands and turned it toward the top of the 
butte. I did not need it to see what was going 
on there. On the very summit of the butte, 
sharply outlined against the sky, an Indian 
was frantically waving his robe, flinging it high 
and then jerking it to the ground, a sign to 


| the horsemen to come to him, or toward him. 


Turning the other way, I saw the leader of 
the party raise and lower his robe in answer. 

‘*He sprang down out of sight !’’ Pitamakan 
cried. 

It was true. The watcher on the butte had 
disappeared. The riders, urging their horses 
to a fast lope, were coming directly toward 
our patch of timber. 

‘*Now we are in trouble,’’ I said. And for 
answer Pitamakan only stared at me. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE LIGHT THROUGH THE DOOR 
“By Fanny Kemble JohnsorO ¥ 


kitchen to see they were such soiled young 
fingers, with such broken nails. He glanced 
toward the sink, where there was hot water, 
but decided not to meddle, not to take any 
small liberty after his great liberty of entering 
a strange house. 

It now occurred to him for the first time 
that there might be sickness in the house, 
which would explain why the fire had been 
left and the locking of the door forgotten. The 
thought startled him and sent his eyes to the 





denly it turned the whole way, and the door | 
stopped before one of them. The yard it led | opened the tiniest, most startling crack. He | much too long but soft and fine, with an at- 
had only to push it the least in the world and | 


spreading out his thin young fingers above it, | 


inner door, which now became a door of danger. 
An angry man might come 
in at it, or, worse still, a 
frightened woman. The 
boy had not an idea what 
might be done to him for 
his terrible crime of want- 
ing to get warm, and he 
kept a nervous eye on 
that inner door as he went 
stealthily to the big chair. 

It proved as comfortable 
as he had suspected it 
would, and he leaned back 
in it and shut his tired 
and smarting eyelids, and 
lay very still and very 
careful not to go to sleep. 
If he did not go to sleep 
and so overstay, no one 
would ever know, and the 
little adventure of a rainy 
night would remain for- 
ever a secret between him- 
self and the unbreakable 
doll. But the boy was 
much too tired to be dis- 
creet. Soon he caught 
himself drowsing, and his 
heart beat fast with fright. 
He sat up straight and 
took his head between his 
hands. 

‘*T was toocomfortable, ’’ 
he thought; ‘‘that’s what 
was the matter with me.’’ 

But he went back to 
sleep, sitting straight up in 
the chair. He was roused 
a little by his head’s jerk- 
ing forward. Automati- 
cally he leaned back once 
more, and sank into a 
slumber so deep that no 
mere household sound 
could have wakened him. 
| His head fell on the cushion, his shapeless 
| felt hat of no color fell to the floor and revealed 
that it had covered a shock of brown hair, 


| tractive wave in it where it lay upon his 
| forehead. You could see better, too, that his 
|unshaven jaw was a stubborn jaw and that 
the mouth had smiling corners. 

Four o’clock struck somewhere in the house, 
five o’clock struck, and six, and seven, and 
still the boy slept, facing that inner door of 
danger, whence might at any moment issue a 
frightened woman or an angry man. It was 
half past seven when he stirred and blinked 
his eyes open. After a strange borderland 
moment, during which he was neither awake 
nor asleep, neither at ease nor exactly alarmed, 
he realized the situation in its enormity. 

A woman was moving about from range to 
table, from table to range—moving in the most 
commonplace way, busied apparently about 
breakfast. Not once did she glance toward 
him.as he watched her. She was not quite an 
old woman, fifty-five at most. Her hair was 
| graying but not gray, and had been beautiful 
Even now, although closely coiled, it 
| looked plentiful and pretty. For the rest, her 
| thoughtful face was kind and experienced and 
| wise. 
| Behind her back the guilt-stricken boy was 
wholly engaged in planning to slip out of the 
room while her mind was on the breakfast. 
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HE TOOK OFF HIS HAT—THE OTHER BOY'S HAT—AND LET THE SPRING BREEZES PLAY WITH HIS BROWN HAIR. 


He could reason out only one explanation of | 
her unconeern, which was that she had already 
telephoned for the police while he slept there, | 
trapped and waiting. He tried to rise, but | 
as he got to his feet clumsily, stiff after his 
cramped sleep in wet garments, she turned and 
came to him. 

‘Sit down and drink this,’’ she said, placing 
a cup of coffee on the arm of the old morris 
chair. 

The boy looked at the cup suspiciously; he 
looked at her good, kind face suspiciously. 
Was it a scheme to hold him until the police 
came? The woman was looking at him with 
the kindest face,—the mother face, —and all at | 
once he felt that he would be a dog to doubt a | 
face like that. He sat down timidly and lifted | 
the cup to his lips. After a deep draft, he | 
was able to look at the woman with a shy hint | 
of a smile and to say: 

‘*Thank you very much, madam!’’ And he 
added as an excuse for his ungracious hesita- 
tion, ‘‘Of course I had no business coming in | 
here, and I thought perhaps you-all had sent 
for the police. ’’ 

He smiled again tentatively. 

The woman, whose back was now toward 
him, made an odd little sound of assent, as if | 
she could not quite command her voice. But | 
as the boy regarded her wonderingly she turned | 
and said: 

‘*You came from the South, didn’t you?”? | 

The boy colored and laughed. ‘‘It was that | 
‘you-all’ of mineagain. Persons up here think | 
it queer,—darky talk,—and I reckon itis.” | 

‘*Oh,’’ said the woman, smiling, ‘‘I say it | 
myself. I used to bea Southern girl. I mar- 
ried down there, raised my children on a farm 
down there. ’’ 

Her voice was wistful. 

After a delay the boy admitted, ‘‘I lived on 
a farm, too.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the woman, more to herself 
than to the boy, ‘‘and you thought you didn’t | 
like it. I know; I’m following my own boys 
round—my boys who wouldn’t live on the 
farm.’’ 

She looked at the boy, who had finished his 
coffee and had risen to go. ‘‘You must stay 
and have breakfast with me,’’ she said. 

‘*T think I had better go,’’ said the boy, 
with a not unbecoming little air of dignity. 
‘*You have been much too good to me, now.’’ 

‘*Son,’’ said the woman, ‘‘don’t you suppose 
I had sense enough to see that you were only 
a tired, hungry boy? Why, I have been tip- 
toeing about for half an hour to keep from 
waking you before I got the coffee ready.’’ 
And she went on almost passion- 
ately, ‘‘Do you know why that door 
was left open and that fire burning? 
I was hoping some one would come 
in out of the freezing night and 
shelter in my warm room.’?’ 

The boy tried to answer, but only 
succeeded in producing an ineffec- 
tual sound. At that she considered 
him with a new and embarrassing 
access of interest. It was, thought 
the boy, much as if he were being 
put through an examination of some 
sort. 

‘*Will you do something for me?’’ 
she asked. 

“T’ll be glad to,’’ he said, and 
stood up promptly, with a glance 
toward a water bucket on a near-by 
table. ’ 

Her eyes followed the glance. 
‘*You can do that for me, too,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but just now I mean another 
sort of thing.’’ 

She left the room, and he sat 
down again, curious, but no longer 
distrustful. In ten minutes she 
beckoned him to her, and he fol- 
lowed her through that inner door, 
which was no longer a door of dan- 
ger, and followed her up a flight of 
steps and across a room that seemed 





STARTING, TURNING, 
THE BOY LOOKED 
UP INTO HIS 
FATHER'S FACE. 


will do for some other boy when I have pressed 
and mended it.’’ 

She pushed the door quite open now, and 
the boy went in without a word, although he 
was rather an independent sort of boy and had 
hesitated for a moment perhaps. 

When he came out of that shining and snowy- 


curtained bathroom an hour later you would. 


never have known him except for his striking 


| blue eyes and his brown hair, in order now 


but still too long. He held his head up and 
his shoulders back as he entered the kitchen. 
It was the only way he could repay her. 

As she came forward to meet him, a light 
sprang into her eyes; yet there was sadness in 
them, too. ‘‘You are a nice-looking boy,’’ 
she said, smiling; and she continued in a 
matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘Now you can bring me 
some fresh water. You will find a pump at 
the street corner,’’ and, reaching behind the 
door, she handed him an umbrella. 

‘*First, please, ’’ said the boy, ‘‘I found this 
in the pocket.’’ He handed her a bill book. 
**T did not look in it.’’ 

‘It belongs with the clothes,’’ said the 
woman, handing it back. ‘‘It was in the 
pocket when my boy was—hurt.’’ 

The boy stood dumbly, not taking it. 

‘It’s yours, ’’ said the woman, very sweetly 
and gravely. She met the boy’s eyes, which 
could hardly help asking questions. ‘‘Of course 
you want to know,’’ she said kindly, ‘‘and 
you have a right to know. ‘These things, my 
dead boy’s things, have been waiting for just 
such a boy as yourself for two years. I could 
not bear to give them away to just anyone. 
I wanted to be reminded of him by the boy 1 
gave his things to.’’ 

The boy stood in front of the woman, pale, 
rather nearer tears than any big boy likes to be. 

**My name is Jim Braxton, ’’ he said at last. 
‘*T left home last spring because my father 
would not do every pleasant, expensive thing 
I wanted him to do, and so I got to thinking I 
hated the farm. You see, I was just a fool.’’ 
The woman nodded, smiling, and the boy 
went on: ‘‘Since then I have been working at 
whatever I could get to do, and I’ve always 
lost my job because forces were being reduced, 

















and she handed him the bill book again; and 
this time the boy took it as simply as she 
offered it, and went out into the slippery street 
a little blindly. 

On his return he heard sounds above that 
indicated at least another inmate, and the next 
instant a twelve-year-old boy ran downstairs. 
Recovering his balance, he gazed at the 
stranger in a natural astonishment. 

‘This is Eugene,’’ said the woman. ‘‘Gene, 
Mr. Braxton will stay with us until the trains 
are running right again.’’ 

Gene came forward, holding out a hand. 
‘*Guess you are a flood victim, too,’’ he said; 
and without waiting for an answer he added, 
‘‘My mother and father and little sisters went 
to spend a few days with my other grandma 
down the river and got flood-bound. It’s been 
lonesome, and we’ll be glad to have you.’’ 

They shook hands cordially. ‘‘I’m certainly 
glad to be here,’’ said the big youngster from 
the depths of a shamed and grateful heart. 

After breakfast all three went up to the 
pleasant, ‘‘booky’’ sitting room, and here the 
woman left the two boys alone, and here they 
sat on the comfortable lounge and had a talk. 

‘Did you really live on a farm?”? asked 
Gene. 

‘* A dandy farm,’’ said the big boy longingly. 

‘*My father used to live on a farm,’’ said 
Gene, ‘‘but he thought he wanted to live in a 


town instead. Now he wants to go and live 
on a farm again. We are going to do it, too, 
sometime. ’’ 


Before the boy realized it he was telling 
Gene all about his father’s farm; he was even 
bragging shamelessly about what a splendid 
farm it was. 

Gene listened entranced; he kept saying, 
‘‘My! I wish I had your chance.’’ At last 
he said enviously, ‘‘I suppose you are on your 
way home now?’’ 

The boy said he was. He fell rather silent 
after saying it, and Gene suggested a look at 
the high water. 

The river had spread far since the boy’s last 
good view of it on the evening of the preceding 
day and was now at an unprecedented mark. 
With Gene he wandered round, peering into 
basements where the yellow 
water was swishing strange 
objects to and fro, encoun- 
tering oddly laden figures 
that were fleeing from un- 
tenable homes, and finally 
accepting seats in a boat 
owned by one of Gene’s 
schoolboy friends. It was 
fascinating, and the boy en- 
joyed it, entering into the 
holiday spirit that seemed 
to animate the town, which 
was so used to floods that it 
took them gayly. 

Going home they passed 
a barber shop, and Gene 
mentioned carelessly that 
he always had his hair cut 
there, and the boy said: 

‘*Need one, don’t 1?’’ 

Gene grinned, and they 
went in. The boy had to 
break a twenty-dollar bill to 
pay for that hair cut, and 
Gene thought farming must 
pay. 

After dinner, when the 
boys were again alone, Gene 
brought out some pictures, 
and showed the boy photo- 
graphs of his little sisters, 
and then one of a boy who, 
he said in a lowered tone, 
was his Uncle Stephen, who 
had been hurt in an acci- 
dent and who had later died 
of his injuries. The pic- 
tured face was lovable and 
intelligent, and across the 
forehead the dark hair lay 


to be a sitting room; and here they stopped | and the last comer naturally went first; lately |in waves and the lips had smiling corners. 
before a half-open door, through which he saw | I haven’t been able to get anything to do at | Often during the evening, after his hostess 


a shining and snowy-curtained bathroom. | 
‘*Now,’’ said the woman, turning on him | 


all, and I’ve about turned into a real tramp.’? 


v | joined them, the boy felt her eyes on him, and 
‘*There is a twenty-dollar bill in the book | 


sometimes he glanced up and met them very 


that mother face of hers, ‘‘I want you to go/here,’’ said the woman. She looked at the | naturally and sweetly. 


in there and change from your damp things 
into the clothes I have laid out for you. I} 


boy steadily. 
‘*T’ll go home with it,’’ said the boy. 


** And | 


Upstairs he was shown to a room that among 
other luxuries contained a real bed. On the 


think you will find everything a boy needs, | please, please let me send it back to you—for table by it lay all the materials needed for 


and there are things to shave with. Just leave | 
your own clothes there. The suit you have on | 


some other boy,’’ he added. 
She thought it over. 


| letter writing, and the boy then and there 
‘*Very well,’’ she said, | wrote a long letter to his father, in which he 





said in a manly way many things that, he 
knew, greatly needed saying. 

He thought it likely that the mails would 
be got out, even if passengers had to stay 
behind; and Gene, to whom he spoke across 
the entry, confirmed him in that opinion, and 
offered to run down the street and drop the 
letter into a box for early morning collection. 

It was the next afternoon before the boy said 
farewell to his hostess in the pleasant, sitting 
room; and somehow, as he stood there saying 
it, his words seemed so utterly inadequate that 
he just stooped and put his arms round her 
and kissed her, and they both choked up, and 
the boy ran out without looking back. 

The woman with the mother heart watched 
the boy as he ran from the room and listened 
for the closing of the door behind him. After- 
wards she went down to the bright little kitchen 
and stood gazing through the glass upper half 
of the door at the sky, visible between the tall 
houses across the way. Her expression was 
that of one looking through rifted mists to open 
and shining spaces deepening evermore beyond. 

The boy, sliding slowly through the flooded 
district on his uncertainly scheduled train, 
beheld the widespreading welter of yellow 
water as if it were some fabulous flood of gold ; 
for at last, after the long detour made for safety, 
his face was set toward home. 

In the morning the train plunged downward 
out of the mountains and into the valley. 
There were floods here, too, and slides and 
detours. It was late afternoon before he sprang 
down to the platform of his own little station 
and beheld old Sam Bailey peering up at him. 

‘*Hellol’? said Sam. ‘‘Sort of surprise for 
the folks, ain’t it?’’ 

The boy smiled. ‘‘Why, I wrote, but I dare 
say I brought the letter with me. Everything 
has been held up by so much high water. ’’ 

The station agent surveyed him curiously. 
‘*Guess your father would of had the car down 
if he’d heard,’’ he said at last. 

‘*Car?’? asked the boy in a queer tone. 

‘*Why, yes,’’ said the old man, well satisfied 
to have learned from such good authority that 
the boy had not been hearing from home. 
‘*Guess you’ll be splurging round in it now, 
hey, Jimmy ?’’ 

The boy turned away, coloring. A car had 
been one point of difference between his father 
and himself. 

He set off up the red road, walking slowly. 
He took off his hat—the other boy’s hat—and 
let the spring breezes play with his brown 
hair. As he walked thus, with little appreci- 
ative glances at the creek beyond the pines, at 
the fields, turning green on the hillsides beyond 
the creek, at the far blue peaks, lonely in the 
evening sky, he was all the time tormented by 
a question: 

‘*Why had his father bought that car?’’ 

He was still asking himself the question 
when an old friend met him, and reined in 
incredulously. 

“‘Tt’s never you, Braxie?’’ 

‘*Why, no,’’ said the boy, and they both 
grinned. ‘‘Good colt you’ve got there,’’ said 
the wanderer. ‘‘Reminds me just a little of 
my Blue Mountain.’’ He spoke yearningly. 

‘‘Say,’’ said the other boy bluntly, ‘‘I bet 
you didn’t know that your Blue Mountain 
took a blue ribbon at the state fair?’’ 

The boy stared. ‘‘You joking?” 

**No—honest. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I didn’t know.’”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the other boy, ‘‘glad you’re 
back. See you in the morning.’”’ 

He rode away smartly. 

The boy walked on soberly. Taking his colt 
up to the fair had been another point of differ- 
ence between him and his father. A new 
thought came to torment him: Had his father 
hoped that he would in some way hear of the 
car and the blue ribbon? 

It was not quite dark when he reached the 
big gate hinged between great oaks. ‘The road 
to the house lay down a slight incline and 
across a little bridge and up a low rise, and 
there it gained the lawn and swept round out 
of sight among the trees that screened the 
barns and stables. 

Instead of entering at once, he leaned his 
arms on the top bar of the gate and looked 
long at the house withdrawn in its grove of 
oak. Its brick walls glowed rust-red as sumac 
leaves in the fall, but the smoke from one of 
its chimneys rose blue as a bluebird’s wing 
into the vagueness of the sky. The air was 
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soft with spring, sweet with uncertain fra- | 
grances wafted from indefinite sources. 
A great sense of security seized the boy. He | 
felt very remote from a world where you 
slunk down strange alleys on freezing nights | 
and stole life itself out of the warmth beneath 
an unknown roof. That world was dim; it | 
was a dream; it was gone. He crushed the | 
other boy’s soft felt hat hard in his hand—ah, | 
no, it had been real! Hoof beats sounded in | 
the road behind him, but he did not look round, | 
for, indeed, he was scarcely aware of them. 
‘‘Looks pretty good, does it?’’ said a voice | 





above him. 

Starting, turning, the boy looked up into his 
father’s face, and saw that, although his father | 
had not starved or gone cold or begged at 
strange doors, he had yet gone heart hungry 
and heart cold and had begged at a selfish boy’s 
heart for love. It was not any one thing, it 
was just everything altogether, that sent the 
boy’s head down into his arms on the gate bar 
after that look up into his father’s eyes. He 
felt a touch, brusque yet tender, and suddenly 
a light broke in on him, and he knew, although 
he was only a stupid boy, what all girls know 
the moment they are born, that fathers are 
just as foolish about you as mothers. 

‘‘T was an old fool, Jimmy,’’ said his father 
in the dimness above him. 

‘*Don’t!’’? cried the boy sharply. The sting 





UNDER THE SZUEBIRD 
“by Ellery H.Clark_ 


brought up within stone’s throw of the 

ocean; and so when I was sixteen and Joe | 
nearly a year younger, I suppose that it was | 
only natural for us to decide that we should 
like to go to sea. 

Persuading our parents was no easy task. 
At last, however, they consented, and early 
in June we shipped on the schooner Clara, | 
bound with a cargo of coal for Halifax, Nova | 
Scotia. The trip was without incident, but) 
in Halifax we were fortunate enough to make | 
friends with Capt. Reuben Marsh of the aux- | 
iliary bark Bluebird, which was about to sail | 
for Madeira. | 

No kinder man and no better skipper than | 
Captain Marsh ever trod a deck, and, luckily | 
for us, he happened to be anxiously on the | 
lookout for two active seamen, of light weight, | 
to handle the royals and topgallants on board | 
the bark. 

He heard our story, gave us a chance to} 
show what we could do aloft, and then to our | 
delight told us that we could ship with him| 
as ordinary seamen for the cruise. 

This voyage was more eventful. Heavy | 
weather, porpoises and, Mother Carey’s chick- | 
ens all served to enliven the trip, and early on | 
the morning of the twenty-third day out we 
sighted the island, and by noon had reached 
the entrance to the harbor. 

Even Captain Marsh, who had been there a 
dozen times before, admitted that Madeira was 
a ‘‘right pretty place,’’ and to Joe and to me, 
brought up as we had been on the wind-swept 
sand dunes of the Cape, it seemed like a veri- 
table paradise. 


Je and I were Cape Cod boys, born and | 








We made our way under power into the) 
harbor, and, since there is no beach to speak | 
of, we ran in to within a hundred yards of the | 
shore, where the big rollers went roaring | 
through caves and grottoes hollowed in the 
voleanie rock. 

Before the anchor was down, half a dozen 
clumsy, old-fashioned market boats had sur- 
rounded us, each with three or four dark- 
skinned Portuguese boys grouped in the bow, 
gesticulating wildly and shouting over and 
over again what sounded to Joe and to me 
like the tragic news, ‘‘Pea soup; I’ll die!’’ 
But the captain soon enlightened us. 

‘*In the island,’’ he explained, ‘‘the duty 
on soap makes it a great luxury, and they are 
trying to tell you that if you will throw a 
piece overboard they will dive for it.’’ 

Joe immediately ran for a bar of soap and, 
standing at the stern of the bark, threw it as 
far as he could over the rail. Instantly a boat 
was in pursuit, with a boy crouched ready in 
the bow ; and when it had come within a dozen 
feet of the spot, down he plunged into the 
crystal water, and some thirty feet below the 
surface recovered the ‘‘soup’’ and brought it 
up in triumph. 


Immediately both Joe and I decided that | 
we, too, must have a swim. The clearness | 
of the water, its warmth, and the filmy pink- | 


and-green sea ferns, so clearly visible far below 
us, all served to make us eager for a plunge, 
and a very few minutes later we were diving 
from the rail of the bark. 

Swimming under these conditions was de- 
lightful. The temperature of the water was 
perfect, and the water itself was so clear that 
you could see when below the surface almost 
as well as you could when above it. That 
afternoon the captain granted us shore leave. 
We rowed ashore in the dinghy, landed on the 
old stone quay, where the soldiers were march- 
ing to and fro in front of their sentry boxes, 


of self-reproach brought his head up facing 
his father. 

‘*And,’’ went on his father. ‘‘you were a 
young one.’’ 

‘*That’s better !’? gulped the boy. 

He flung up a compelling arm, and the two 
rubbed cheeks for an intensely consoling and 
comprehending moment. 

His father straightened up. 
let me in now,’’ he suggested. 

As they crossed the bridge the hall door 
opened, and a figure appeared glimmering in 
the dark doorway. 

‘*There’s mother looking for me,’’ said his 
father. ‘‘I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars 
for her face when she sees whom I’ve got here 
with me.’’ 

As he spoke, a light sprang out in the hall 
behind the boy’s mother. It streamed through 
the doorway, enveloping her in an aureole; it 
streamed out into the night to his very feet. 
As he gazed, a strange illusion came upon him. 
For the merest instant it seemed dark and 
raining and freezing, and the light seemed that | 
other light and his mother’s figure that other 
woman’s figure. And then, suddenly, he knew 
that all the lights streaming out of all the doors 
of home the world round are one and the same 
light, and that all the loves shining in the eyes 
of all the mothers and fathers the world round 
are one and the same love. 


‘*You might 
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and then made our way on- 
ward into the town to look 
at the tiny, one-storied build- 
ings, the cobblestoned streets 
and the huge, patient bul- 
locks harnessed to sleds set 
on wooden runners. 

But we soon returned to 
the Bluebird, for the swim- 
ming enticed us even more 
than the unusual sights of 
the quaint old town. 

After we had been in swim- 
ming three or four times, 
Joe, who was one of those 
restless boys who are never 
satisfied with anything they 
are doing, decided that div- 
ing off the rail of the bark 
was tame business. Now, 
the rail was at least fourteen 
feet above the water; but Joe 
could not rest until he had 
climbed to the lower yard, 
forty feet above the water, 
and had plunged headfore- 
most into the sea. He did 
it beautifully, too; he shot 
down through the air like 
an arrow and penetrated far 
below the surface. 

I should like to say that 
I did it equally well, but the 
truth is that I did not dare 
to dive from such a height. 
I was afraid of turning in 
mid-air and perhaps break- 
ing my back. So I compro- 
mised by hanging from the 
yard and dropping feet fore- 
most—a tame performance 
compared with Joe’s dash- 
ing ‘‘header,’’ but still quite 
exciting and exhilarating 
enough for me. 

Joe, the enterprising, soon 
wearied even of diving from 
the lower yard, and began to 
seek for something more 
exciting. That night he un- 
folded to me a magnificent 
plan. ‘‘Look here, Bert,’’ he said, ‘I’m 
going to do something hard. I’m going to 
swim under the bark. ’’ 

The Bluebird drew about eighteen feet of 
water, was almost flat-bottomed, and was very 
‘*beamy,’’ for she measured forty feet from 
rail to rail. 

‘‘Don’t you think of it, Joe,’? I urged. 
‘*You could never do it in the world.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I could!’’ Joe answered. ‘‘And 
I’ll tell you how. In the first place, instead 
of starting where I did to-day, I’m going up 
to the topsail yard. That will bring me about | 
fifteen feet higher. And that is bound to give | 
me just so much more impetus. Now, isn’t it??? | 

I had to admit the truth of what he said. | 

‘*Well, then, ’’ he went on, ‘‘if I make a good, 








That, of course, at once put me on my dig- 
nity. ‘‘Oh, very well, then,’’ I retorted, ‘‘go 
ahead and try it if you want to!’’ 

And with that we both went to sleep. 

About ten o’clock on the following morning, 
with the crew ashore and Captain Marsh below 
decks, Joe had a good chance to test his plan. | 
He clambered up to the topsail yard and stood 
there, poised for his plunge, while I watched 
him from the deck, half envious and half afraid. 
And presently he raised his arms above his 
head, and the next moment he launched himself 
out into the air. 

Never in his life did he make a prettier dive. | 
He came down straight all the way, and so 
smoothly did he pierce the water that there 
was scarcely a ripple to mark the spot where 
he had disappeared. From the rail I could 
see him dart down and down; then turn, as | 
he had planned, and vanish under the vessel’s 
hull. I crossed the deck, and had hardly 
reached the farther rail when, well clear of 
the Bluebird’s hull, Joe emerged with a rush. 
His body shot half clear of the water and he 
shouted in his joy, ‘‘Oh, it’s great, Bert! It’s 
simply great!’’ 

And thus he had proved his point, had 


| shown me that he was right and that I was 


wrong; and I wish that he had been content to | 
stop there. But unfortunately he was now so | 
eager to have me try it, too, that after a while, | 
seeing that I did not relish the prospect, 

he accused me point-blank of being 
afraid. And then since, like 
many another boy, I did not 


DRAWN BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


THE NEXT. MOMENT HE LAUNCHED HIMSELF OUT INTO THE AIR. 


have sense enough to realize that fear is not | 
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of water. When I attempted it, I found the 
pressure so tremendous that it was all I could 


| do to keep myself from rising to the surface, 


to say nothing of forging ahead. By the time 
I had actually turned over and had begun 
my journey I had expended much precious 
strength, and my stock of breath was nearly 
gone. 

I was thoroughly frightened, and swam des- 
perately. And presently, casting a quick 
glance overhead, I saw, just above me, the 
Bluebird’s big keel, three feet wide and cov- 
ered with barnacles. 

By this time I was almost exhausted, and in 
spite of all I could do up against the keel I 
bumped ; yet somehow I managed, with a con- 
vulsive effort of arms and legs, to scrape by it 
in safety. 

I had. sense enough left to place both feet 
against the side of the keel, and then to kick 
backward with all my might. That kick sent 
me forward some five or six feet. The barna- 
cles on the vessel’s flat bottom tore my back 
cruelly; but I was gaining, and I imagined 
that I was already nearing the surface, when 
suddenly I found my progress checked, and 
realized, to my horror, that I had never once 
thought of the bilge keel—an additional kee! 
placed on either side of the vessel, to prevent 
her from rolling, and extending down about 
two feet and a half from her hull. Against 





that obstacle, then, I 

struck, huddled there in 

a limp heap, with the keel 

between me and liberty. 

From this point on it is 

hard for me accurately to 
describe what happened. 
Nature could no longer be 
denied; the air was gone 
from my body. Breathe I 
must and breathe I did. 
But, to my surprise, I did 
not choke or strangle, for 
the liquid entered my lungs - 
so easily that it was difficult 
for me to realize that I was 
breathing water and not air. 
Temporarily, too, it relieved 
my distress; for one brief 
moment my head cleared; 
and in that fraction of time 
I knew that, if I meant to 
reach the surface alive, I 
must manage to climb under 
and round the bilge keel. 

What followed was like a 
terriblé nightmare. Weakly, 
but desperately, I clawed at 
the keel with my hands and 
strove to drag my leaden 
body after me. Every in- 
stant I gulped down more 
and more water, until con- 
sciousness nearly left me, 
and I beheld the wonderful 
rainbows of color that flash 
and flicker before the eyes 
of drowning men. At last, 
although how I cannot say, 
I crossed the keel, bumped 
hard against the rounded 
side of the schooner, and 
then shot upward until the 
water grew lighter and 
lighter above me. Finally 
I came to myself, on the 
surface, within a few feet 
of the Bluebird. 

I was in a pitiable con- 
dition. My lungs were so 
‘full of water that no air could enter them; but 


necessarily disgraceful, I finally allowed my | the instinct of preservation was strong within 
pride to get the better of my judgment. I said | me, and my arms and legs moved mechanically 
that I would swim under the bark. |until I reached the rope ladder that hung 


I shall never forget my sensations as I 
climbed aloft. I was firmly resolved not to | 
be ‘‘stumped,’’ but as I hung from the yard, 
preparatory to letting go, I found myself 
shaking from head to foot with fright. Yet 
there I was; that was where my folly had 
brought me; and, drawing a long breath, I let | 
go my hold and dropped. 

I accomplished the descent successfully. | 
That extra fifteen feet, as Joe had declared, | 
gave me a tremendous impetus, and I went | 
down under the surface as if I were never 
going to stop. But at last, when I could no 


from the vessel’s side. Thrusting one arm 
through the ladder, I hung there, helpless. 
I was dimly aware that Joe, ignorant of my 
plight, was somewhere above me, laughing 
boisterously ; but presently it dawned upon 
him that I was in trouble and, taking a header 
over the side, he came to my aid. 

Then, little by little, as my lungs freed 
themselves from their burden of salt water, I ° 
began to gasp and choke, and at last was once 
more breathing the fresh, life-givingair. Five 
minutes passed, and then, with Joe to help 
me, I dragged myself up the ladder and fell, 


clean dive, I’ll' surely go twenty feet under | longer feel the water rushing past me, I knew | half fainting, on the deck of the vessel. 


water, and after that all I have to do is to alter 
my direction and swim right under her. I’ll 
come bobbing up on the other side, and I don’t 
believe the whole trip will take thirty seconds 
from the minute I leave the topsail yard.’’ 

But still I was not sure. And so I sug- 
gested, ‘* Let’s ask the skipper.’’ 

But Joe would not listen to that. ‘‘He’d 


that the time had come for me to turn and | 
begin my swim underneath the keel of the 
Bluebird. 

And now, for the first time, I realized what | 
a serious miscalculation I had made. Joe, of | 
course, had entered the water headforemost, | 
and so had not been obliged to turn, but | 
simply altering his direction, had kept on | 





never let me try it if he heard of it,’’ he said. 








And then, knowing my weak points well, he | 
added, ‘‘I thought you had more nerve, Bert.’’ | culty of reversing my position in that depth | the keel of the Bluebird. 


swimming. But here was I, head up, feet | 
down, and I had never considered the diffi- | 


Slowly I came to myself; and oh, the feeling 
of thankfulness that swept over me when I 
realized that I was still in the land of living 
men! I had learned my lesson; learned it so 
thoroughly and so effectually that I never 
forgot it. And then and there I made up my 
mind that there are things in the world of 
more importance than injured pride, and that 
I was willing to be ‘‘stumped’’ a thousand 
times rather than to start on another trip below 








| Brown August, crowned with 
poppies, swings the scythe ; 
Heaped high, the haycarts 
leave the meadow-swale. 
Of torrid noons the locust tells ; 
and blithe 





| From scented coverts pipes the 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OU should stop criticizing others the mo- 
ment it gives you pleasure. 
Who quarrels with the Well should first 
Make sure he will not die of Thirst. 
HE clear-headed planner has his mind on 
his business; the worrying failure has his 
business on his mind. 
IGURES that show the increasing savings- 
bank deposits tell only a part of the story 
of our prosperity. In the last six years the 


national banks in the United States have in-| 
creased in number from 6012 to 7578, and the | 


depositors from 7,690,468 to 14,288,059, 

HE sum of money that the Panama Canal 

has cost down to the present time—about 
three hundred and seventy-five million dollars 
—seems large, but the people of the United 
States spend more than that every year for 
so-called medicines, which they take without 
the advice of a physician. 

HE union of the Congregational, the 

Methodist and the Presbyterian churches 
of Canada, which has been under discussion | 
for several years, is at last: assured. By vot- 
ing, four hundred and six to eighty-eight, in 
favor of the proposed union, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church recently 
removed the last obstacle. 


NDUSTRIAL concerns that offer their em- 
ployees free medical examinations—and the | 
number is constantly increasing—may not be | 
governed by motives that are wholly philan- 
thropic, for they are applying the old ‘‘ounce 
of prevention’’ doctrine, in order to-make 
their working force more efficient; neverthe- 
less, good will as well as good sense has its 
part in the work, and the employers are en- | 
titled to the credit of it. | 
HE ways of the government are sometimes | 
curious. For example, there is a law that | 
forbids importing the plumage or skins of 
birds of paradise. That means, of course, 
that the skins and the plumage cannot legally 
be sold or worn in the United States; yet 
when customs inspectors recently seized five 
hundred and twenty-seven skins that smug- | 
glers were trying to bring into the country, 
the government sold them at auction. 
AST year ten hundred and eighty-six per- 
sons riding in automobiles lost their lives 
at grade crossings in the United States. To 
impress on all drivers the lesson of ‘‘Safety 
First,’’ ‘‘Stop, Look and Listen,’’ and ‘‘ Take 
No Chances at All,’’ the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad has posted warnings in public | 
and private garages, repair shops and other | 
places along its line, in the hope that they | 
will be more effective than the signs at the 
railway crossings. 





HE London papers report the death of the | 

Rev. Henry Burvill Rashleigh, who was | 
ordained seventy-two years ago at the age of | 
twenty-three, was immediately appointed to a | 
vicarage in Kent, and remained there during | 
all the rest of his life. The Rev. Mr. Robie, | 
the oldest subscriber to The Companion, has 
served his church at Greenland, New Hamp- 
shire, almost as long. Think of a young | 
fellow’s taking a parish and ministering to | 
successive generations until he reaches the 
age of ninety-five! 





HE Bureau of the Census estimates that 

the United States has about twenty-one 
million men of military age,—eighteen to 
forty-five years inclusive, — but it does not 
venture even to guess how many of them are 
‘‘able-bodied.’? During the Civil War, when 
the population of the Northern and the Western 
States was about one fourth as large as the 


| present population of the whole United States, 
| about two million five hundred thousand men 


|of them were under the military age when 
| they enlisted. 
| & © 


THE END OF A “BOOM.” 


| "FT UST as Congress is preparing to lay a 
J heavy tax upon the profits of companies 
engaged in making munitions of war, the 
demand for munitions begins to slacken, and 
indeed to show signs of ceasing altogether. 
Dispatches from the several ‘‘fronts’’ represent 
the Entente Allies as well supplied, and the 
absence of. new orders to American manufac- 
turers indicates that at least Great Britain and 
France can now provide themselves with an 
ample supply from their own establishments. 
The change is interesting in many ways. 
For the Allies themselves it means that the 
disadvantage under which they labored at the 
start has been overcome. No longer are Rus- 
sians compelled to retreat because their huge 
armies have no shells to hurl at the advanc- 
|ing Germans and Austrians. No longer are 
| well-planned offensives on the Franco-Belgian 
| lines frustrated because the ammunition has 
| given out. No more will sterling exchange be 
| depressed by the enormous difference between 
| the value of British imports and exports. 
| The consequences to our own country will 
| also be far-reaching. When shipments of war 
‘material to Great Britain and France come to 
an end, there will also be an end to the contin- 
uing grievance of Germans against us that the 
shipments have been a help to their foes; but 
sinee the end will not come until the help is 


served in the Union armies, but nearly half | 


| or most of that fleet can have the good fortune 
| that attended the Deutschland on her first trip, 
their hopes may be realized. But it is too 
early yet to be sure on that point. We do not 
know how many submarine cargo boats there 
are, or what plans will be contrived by the 
British and the French to discover and capture 
them. They are pretty sure to relieve some- 
what the deficiency of vertain supplies that the 
blockade has imposed on Germany, and they 
will no doubt point the way to changes of the 
greatest moment in the conduct of commerce 
both in peace and in war. More than that it 
would be unwise to predict. 

America, which has had reason to disapprove 
vigorously of the use that Germany has made 
of her military submarines, has only admira- 
tion for the pluck and skill that built the first 
underwater merchantman and guided it across 
the ocean. Incidentally, the Germans have 
shown us that the Atlantic Ocean is not a 
barrier against submarines. Those who direct 
our naval affairs must take the fact into 


account. 
® 


THE HEALING SUN. 


T has always been understood, although 
if more or less vaguely, that sunlight is effi- 

cacious in the treatment of many physical 
ills; but it is only of late years that the knowl- 
edge has been reduced to definite scientific 
form. Experiments with cases of bone tuber- 
culosis by French and German physicians 
have been so successful that sanatoriums have 
been established exclusively for the application 
of the sunlight treatment. One of the most 
| famous of them is in the Alpine village of 





/no longer needed, the feeling that they have | 7 .vsin| which stands forty-five hundred feet 


been wronged will probably remain, perhaps | 
| to work against us at some time in the future. | 
The war has greatly deranged our foreign | 

| trade, and the return toa condition more nearly | 
| normal is likely to derange it still further. To | 


meet demands from abroad, we had to enlarge 


above the sea level. There hundreds of tuber- 
culous people, especially those suffering from 
bone, or surgical, tuberculosis, are treated’ with 
most gratifying results. 

In the hospitals the galleries that commu- 
| nicate with the wards all face south. Patients 


| While the demand lasted there was wild spec- 


| or modify our manufacturing plants, in MANY are wheeled out into the open sunlight, to 
cases at a great outlay of capital. When the ‘which the feet and legs are first exposed. 


demands diminish or cease altogether, the | As they become used to the treatment, the rest 


Plants must be adapted to other purposes or | of the body is exposed. So accustomed do the 


“‘scrapped”’—again at large expense. patients become both to the sun and to the low 
It may be that the end of the demand for | t.:yerature that the children play in the snow 
munitions will not greatly reduce the aggregate ‘almost naked, and their skins isin 
of our foreign trade. The character of the | )ronzed that it would be impossible to tell from 
trade will change, of course; but the warring | tyeir looks to what nationality they belong. 
countries, the industries of which have been | The results of heliotherapy, as it is called, 
diverted to producing material called for by ‘seem to be especially good in ‘‘open tubercu- 


armies and navies, will be terribly deficient in | losis’’ ; that is, tuberculosis that is attacking 


| numerous articles of use in peace, and many ‘the surface of the body, and especially the 


of their wants we can and shall meet. | larger joints, such as the knee, the elbow or 
In one respect at least the end of the the pip. It is also most effective in septic 
demand for munitions will be a good thing. | cases; the powerful rays kill the bacteria that 
ney | do the mischief. 
ulation in the shares of the ‘‘war babies,’’ as | But it has been discovered that people differ 
those companies were called that had foreign | yst1y in their reaction to the treatment. Those 
contracts for powder, shells, Steel, copper and jespond best who naturally sunburn to a dark 
zinc. Under the influence of the *‘boom,’’ the brown. Persons of fair skin, who burn but 
shares rose to absurd prices. They are now | go not tan, are less likely to react favorably. 
dropping nearly as fast as they rose. Many | jy any case the treatment must be under the 
of them can be bought for half or less than | constant supervision of an experienced physi- 
half of the price that they commanded only a cian; for if the exposure is continued too long, 
few months or even weeks ago. Of course | 9, the patient is plunged too ruthlessly into 
some of the speculators have made large for- | tne treatment, great harm may result. 
tunes; others have lost heavily, and are still 
losing as their margins melt away. Some of 
them may deserve sympathy, but few outside 
the ranks of the speculators will regret that 
the ‘‘boom’’ has come to an end. 


& & 


LLOYD - GEORGE AND IRELAND. 


R. Lloyd-George, who is the pacificator 
M as well as the fighting man of the 
British cabinet, has returned from 

THE FIRST SUBMARINE Ireland with a programme that seems likely 
to restore quiet to that troubled island while 

MERCHANTMAN. the war lasts, and that may prove to be a final 

\ K fetes is a great stimulator of the wits | solution of its perplexing problems. Accord- 
as well as of the passions of mankind. | ing to the plan, an Irish Parliament will be 

The great disadvantage under which | set up at once, to consist of an appointive 

British naval supremacy has put the Germans, | Senate and a lower House made up of the Irish 
both for fighting and for trading on the sea, representatives at Westminster, who are, never- 
has led that ingenious folk to make improve- | theless, to retain their seats in the British 
ments and experiments in submarine naviga-| Parliament. From that arrangement the six 





tion for which in time of peace we should | most strongly Protestant counties of Ulster) Germany cannot weaken her western line to 


have waited a good many years. are to be excepted. Their local affairs will 

When the submarine cargo boat Deutschland | still be directed, not from Dublin, but from 
dropped anchor off Baltimore, it had completed London. 
one of the great historic voyages of the world. home rule is to last until the war is over, 
It did not accomplish anything for which we | when a great council is to decide on a new 
were not in a measure prepared, for military | organization for the empire, including the 


| submarines have already traveled as far or | question of an independent local government 


farther under greater difficulties. But it did | for Ireland. 
prove beyond question that great submarine! So intense are the feelings of Orangemen 
merchantmen are possible; it did suggest that | and Nationalists, of Tory and Radical, on the 
the ‘‘freedom of the seas,’’ of which we have | Irish question that the settlement will be in 
heard so much of late, might be won without | constant danger of being upset until Parlia- 
either guns or diplomatic negotiations; it did | ment has actually translated it into law. 
appeal to the imagination of the world. - The fact that Mr. Lloyd-George has suc- 
The Germans believe that their submarine | ceeded in convincing all except a very few 
merchantmen can make the Allied blockade | hidebound English: Tories of the wisdom of 
harmless and any future blockade impossible. | his plan is a proof of his singular powers 
If they have a large enough fleet, and if all | of persuasion. Even Sir Edward Carson, the 








| 


This slightly modified system of | jtalians, 
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militant leader of the Ulstermen, has agreed 
to it, and consented to occupy a seat in the 
new Irish Parliament. But we cannot help 
thinking that the martyrs of the luckless Sinn 
Fein revolt had their part in bringing the 
embittered quarrelers over the future of Ireland 
to a sense of the necessity of compromise and 
agreement. This particular settlement would 
not have met the approval of the rebels, but 
the fact that they were ready to lay down their 
lives for a definite and, as they believed, just 
way of escape from the faltering uncertainty 
of the relations between Ireland and England 
stung both nations into a realization that at 
last talk must stop and action take its place. 
The news that Mr. Lloyd-George on com- 
pleting his work in Ireland is to take Lord 
Kitchener’s place as Secretary for War makes 
it clearer than ever that he is the strongest 
man in the British government. When the 
war began he was the unquestioned leader of 
the advanced Liberals, but no man was less 
trusted or more disliked by the conservative 
part of the nation. Within a year his financial 
policy won the admiration and confidence of 
those who had always hated him. Then as 
minister of munitions he organized British in- 
dustry with an efficiency hardly less remark- 
able than that of Germany. His tact and 
firmness have conquered the intractability of 
stolid capitalists and suspicious workingmen. 
He has, it seems, carried through a settlement 
in Ireland, and now he succeeds Kitchener in 
the most conspicuous and important post in 
the cabinet. Mr. Lloyd-George may never 
achieve his ambition to be premier of the 
British Empire, but it will not be strange if 
posterity sees in the ‘‘little Welsh attorney”’ the 
chief figure of the great war, as far as Britain 


is concerned. 
® & 


THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE. 


W Fy the beginning of the Franco- 
British offensive along the river 
Somme, the war enters on what most 

observers believe must be the critical if not 
the decisive phase. It is too early to express 
any opinion whatever about the probable result 
of that offensive, but certain things are clear. 
One is that the Entente strategy in the field 
is at last directed by a single will; another is 
that that strategy consists in pressing hard 
upon the Central Powers on all fronts, in order 
to take advantage of what the Allies believe 
to be their great and increasing superiority in 
man power. 

The French drive toward Péronne and the 
British advance on Bapaume did not meet 
with any sensational success. They were not 
indeed made with the dash that marked the 
Allied drive last September; but neither were 
they abandoned when the impossibility of an 
immediate decision became clear. The Allies 
have taken a leaf from the Germans’ book; 
they intend to push their line forward, if they 
can, by continual pressure, by a succession of 
assaults, following each a long and terrific 
artillery preparation. 

They aim, of course, at cutting some one 
of the railways that supply the long German 
lines with food and ammunition. If they 
could take Lille, or Douai, or Cambrai, the 
entire German line west of Verdun would have 
to fall back, and in the confusion the Allies 
would hope to break completely through and 
turn the battle of the trenches into open-field 
warfare once more. 

The Germans recognize the critical nature 
of the campaign. They are using their best 
troops to stop the enemy, for they think that, if 
the French and English cannot break through, 
an early peace on terms favorable to Germany 
will follow. 

Meanwhile the Russians continue their un- 
ceasing pressure in the east. They have made 
very real advances on both flanks of the 
Austro-German armies south of Pinsk and 
have reconquered Bukowina. In this crisis 


reinforce the eastern frontier. Austria must 
keep a large part of her forces to face the 
Hindenburg and Mackensen must 
hold their lines with the men they have. 
Their ability to do so may determine the out- 
come of the war. A collapse of the German 
front either on the east or on the west would 
mean the end of German hopes. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.— The House of Representa- 

tives very nearly completed its share of 
the legislative business by passing the final 
reports on the rural credits bill, the river and 
harbor bill,— which appropriates forty - two 
million dollars, —the Rucker bill, amending and 
codifying the laws for campaign publicity, 
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and the Newlands resolution for an investiga- | second line over a front of about four miles | 
tion of the railway transportation problem. | and pushed their line beyond the village of | 
The Senate passed the rural credits bill and | Longueval, which is about four miles east of | 
the river and harbor bill, and then occupied | the original line near Albert. That is now 


itself with discussion of the great appropriation 
bills, especially the navy bill. The President ; ‘| 
al <r | 








signed the rural credits bill on July 17th. 
& 
RESIDENTIAL POLITICS.—On July 
19th, the Prohibition National Convention 
met at St. Paul. John M. Parker, vice pres- 
idential nominee of the Progressive party, 
made public a letter in which he urged the 
necessity of continuing the party organization 
and pleaded for a new convention at Chicago 
to nominate a full presidential ticket. 
& 
RISON REFORM.— Thomas Mott Os- St.Qdentin} 
borne, the reform warden of Sing Sing Fa 
prison, who withdrew during the investigation 
of criminal charges that the grand jury made 
against him, returned to office, triumphantly 
vindicated, on July 16th. He will continue 
















about the width of the strip of territory—some | 
sixteen miles long—that the British and French | 
, é . 3 ' have taken from the Germans. Their plan is | 
the reforms in penology with which his name | apparently to widen this salient, the British 
is associated ; among them is the establishment by pushing their line north instead of east and 
of a mental clinic in the prison that shall sep- | the French by pushing southeast. The sketch 
arate the degenerate and mentally defective map shows the original trench line ih solid 
inmates from those who are susceptible to re- black, and the line held by the Allies on July 
form and improvement in character. 19th by the dotted line. 


& There are reports of vicious artillery fire all 

EXICO.—During the week Mr. Polk, | along the line in the west, and in Champagne 

counselor to the State Department and | there were attacks and counter-attacks in | 
acting Secretary, and Mr. Arredondo, who| which, according to Paris, the Russian troops 
represents the Carranza government at Wash-| that were landed at Marseilles last spring 
ington, conferred concerning plans for a joint | bore a part. Another detachment of Russian 
commission to arrange for a joint patrol of the | troops—the sixth—was landed at Brest and 
border and coéperation against the bandits. —- | sent forward to the fighting line. 
There were reports of various small outlaw| The fighting in Volhynia and Galicia con- | 
bands at large in Chihuahua, but nothing | tinued to be fierce. The advance of the Rus- 
more was heard of the large force that Villa | sians is no longer rapid, for the German staff | 
was said to have under arms. Perhaps no| has stiffened the lines in that quarter at last: 
such force exists. ® Getting at the truth as best we can from the 

TE STs often contradictory dispatches, it appears that 
HE DEUTSCHLAN. D.— The govern-| the Germans who are defending Kovel have 
4 ment of the United States officially recog- | checked the Russian advance at the Stokhod 

nized the peaceful character of the German | River, although fighting still goes on there; 
submarine merchantman, and permitted it to | that General von Linsingen, farther south, has 
take on the cargo of rubber and nickel that| heen forced by the Tiana, big: telat 
awaited it at Baltimore. The Allied govern- : . : A A 
sumnts 6 be eee eb ee Gn net behind the river Lipa with considerable loss— 


hich meai furth i i 
undertake to give the Deutschland the treat- prawe: — er wavenee bn the Recon 


flanking movement on Lemberg ; 
ment usually accorded to merchant ships, since ad rg; and that the 


: 5 “| Russian army in the Bukowina is moving to 
almost all cc a are warships and it | get control of the southern passes of the Car- 
is quite impossible to distinguish at sea be-| pathians that lead into Transylvania and 
tween a submarine that has torpedo tubes and Hungary—apparently with every prospect of 
-one that has not.— It was reported that the | nopegs, : 


Bremen, a sister ship Of| North of the marshes the Russian assaults 
the Deutschland, was off | 


5: ‘ jat Baranowichi and in the Riga sector con- 
the United States coast | tinued without decisive results. 
and likely to come into| rom Armenia came word of an important 
port at any time. | Russian success in the capture of Baiburt, a | 
® strongly fortified position at the junction of 
UDICIAL APPOINT-| roads from Trebizond to Erzerum and Er-| 
_MENTS.—President| zingan. That shows that the Grand Duke’s | 
Wilson appointed John H. | army, which was for a time on the defensive, 
Clarke, now Federal judge | js again in motion westward. 
of the northern Ohio dis-| The Italian government has denounced the | 
trict, to the vacancy in| agreement with Germany by which the two | 
nr Sali: eae Ph ge ea he ts | countries continued commercial arrangements 
1 : aiso| during the war. Ron 3 7 
appointed Congressman James Hay of Vir-| dia = ne p Roca parapet yen a 
ginia to be judge of the Court of Claims. Italian citizens in Germany according to the 
c terms of the agreement. 
RELAND.—The week disclosed a disagree-| The Italians retained the offensive in the 
ment between a wing of the British ‘Tories | Posina and Astico valleys, and took several 
led by Lord Lansdowne and the Irish Na- | mountain positions from the Austrians. Their 
tionalists as to the exact meaning of the Lloyd- | progress was slow and cautious, however. 
George plan for settling the Irish question. Along the Saloniki front there was a heavy 
The Lansdowne party understands the ex-| bombardment, apparently in preparation for 
clusion of the Ulster counties from the home- | another Allied offensive. 
rule arrangement to be permanent, but Mr. It was reported that the last of the Turkish 
Redmond and his followers declare that the | garrisons in the Moslem Holy Land had sur- 
interpretation of the agreement in that way | rendered to the Arabs. ‘There is reason to 
would make it quite unaceeptable.—Sir Roger | believe that the revolt of the Shereef of Mecca 
Casement’s appeal against the decision of the | had the support of the British government, if 
court that sentenced him to death was denied. | it was not actually planned in the India office 
& on — by Mohammedan subjects of 
PAIN.—The general strike that was ex-| Great Britain. 
pected to aac out of the strike of the ener ae —_— ep agra and freighters 
railway employees in Spain was averted by the | Were sunk in the North Sea by German sub- 
agreement of both sides to arbitrate the _. marines. Berlin said a cruiser also was sunk, 
ters in dispute. For a few days Madrid and | but London denied that. An Austrian sub- 
other cities were under martial law, but no|™arine sank an Italian destroyer in the 
serious disorders were reported. Adriatic. The movement for a renewal of | 
® submarine warfare against British commerce | 
ECENT DEATH.—At Paris, on July |SWSin Germany. | 
15th, Elie Metchnikoff, the distinguished | ene ae eae ee eee 
bacteriologist, aged 71. : ished the names of eighty-five American 
business houses with whom British subjects 
are forbidden to trade. They are almost all 
THE E UROPEAN WAR | firms that are branches of business houses in 
(From July 13th to July 19th.) Germany or that represent German concerns 
For the first time since the war began Ger- | in the United States. Some firms were in- 
many and Austria are on the defensive every-| cluded because they have been active in 
where, even at Verdun. There was no report | assisting Germany by loans or by shipping 
of an active German offensive there. The only | contraband thither. The United States gov- 
assault was one made by the French at Fleury, | ernment is quite sure to protest against Great 
which gained a little ground, although not) Britain’s action. 
pag to be shown on the map. Otherwise| Lord Mersey, arbitrator in the Wilhelmina 
e big guns carried on the battle. | case, has awarded her owners $390,000, which 
Pa brag of 7 ee hops fighting — | ne ae ee ap an Wil- 
ntirely in the British sector. he | helmina, wit stuffs for Hamburg, | 
French were consolidating their positions near | was seized and sent to the prize court in 
Péronne and repelled an attempt by the Ger-| February, 1915. 
mans to drive them back. But the British were! London heard that Count Michael Karolyi 
active and by a series of hard blows they | has organized a party in the Hungarian Par- 
gained almost as much ground as they did in | liament that demands immediate peace between 
the opening rush of their offensive on July | Hungary and its enemies with or without the 
istand 2d. They broke through the German | consent of Germany and Austria. | 

































Fresh from the fields— 


That is how we get them. Solid, 
juicy, sun-ripened tomatoes right off 
the vines. 


They are raised in the famous to- 
mato-growing district of Southern 
New Jersey. 


The Campbell establishment is in 
the same territory and within easy 
reach, so that we receive these fine to- 
matoes without delay and in sound 
and perfect condition for 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


We blend their pure delicious juice 
with other nourishing materials of the 
best quality which can be obtained, 
regardless of their cost. 


You wouldn't ask for choicer but- 
ter on your table than we use in this 
soup, nor finer granulated sugar, nor 
anything better than our home-grown 
parsley and celery. 


Good soup once a day at least is a 
most efficient aid to. digestion and 
robust health. 

This is just as important 
in summer as in any other 
season. And this wholesome 
appetizing Campbell “kind” 
is one of the best means to- 
ward keeping the system in 
condition to withstand op- 
pressive heat. 











JUDGE JOHN H. CLARKE 








Prepare it as a Cream of 
Tomato according to the easy 
directions on the label. You 
will say you never tasted 
anything more satisfying. 


21kinds 10ca can 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY COURTESY OF BURLINGTON ROUTE 











ABOVE: ODESSA LAKE IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 


OR most of us the word ‘‘park’’ calls up 
a picture of a city pleasure ground, of 
which the distinctive features are smooth 
lawns, a variety of decorative shrubs and shade 
trees, and a pond with swans swimming about. 
The parks with which we are familiar are a 
few acres in extent and are thronged on holi- 
days. 

But there are parks in this country quite 
unlike those useful but artificially created 
pleasure grounds. They are on so grand a 
scale that beside even the smallest of them 
the largest city park must seem insignificant. 
They have not been designed by any landscape 
architect or planted by any _horticulturist. 
‘They are monuments of nature itself; and the 
Federal government has wisely set them aside 
for all time for the pleasure and profit of the 
people. 

‘There are now eight national parks of the 
first order of importance. The names of the 






































BELOW: A HUNGRY WAYFARER IN THE 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY HAYNES 


Yellowstone and the Yosemite are familiar to 
most Americans; but comparatively few citi- 
zens, in all probability, could name any of the 
remaining six, although one of them, Glacier 
Park, is larger than the Yosemite and almost 
half as large as the Yellowstone. 
In the order of size, the national parks are 
as follows: 4 
Yellowstone, Northwestern , 
Wyoming......... . 3348 square miles 
Glacier, Northwestern Mon- 
RR eer 
Yosemite, Middle-Eastern 
CBE: 4c k ese 
Rocky Mountain, North-Mid- 
eS ee 
Mount Rainier, West-Central 
Washington . . 
Crater Lake, Southwestern 
Oregon waeke 
Sequoia, Middle-Eastern Cal- 
ifornia eens ee 
Mesa Verde, Southwestern 
DOMNGRD onc eee ae 
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Fritters with the Real 
Taste of the Corn 


ORN fritters made with 

Crisco are a tempting deli- 
cacy. They are unusually crisp 
and tender. Try them and you 
will find that the taste of the 
rich, sweet sugar corn predom- 
inates. Best of all they are not 
greasy. 


Crisco gives up its heat so quickly 
that a rich brown crust forms imme- 
diately. This keeps the fat out and 
the natural flavor iz. 


Crisco-made fritters are actually 
baked. They are exceptionally appe- 
tizing and more easily digested. 


Crisco, purely vegetable, has neither 
taste nor odor. Such wholesome 
results follow its use that fritters and 
other toothsome fried’ foods have 
been restored to favor in countless 
thousands of homes. 
Corn Fritters 
Something that will add to the enjoy- 
ment of any meal 


Green corn off cob or 1 teaspoonful baking 


one can corn powder 
1 tablespoonful melted 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
Crisco 3% teaspoonful white 
1 cupful flour pepper 
1 egg 3 tablespoonfuls milk 
(Use level measurements) 

Put corn in bow! with melted Crisco, add flour 
and slightly beaten egg, then baking powder and 
salt and pepper; then add milk if mixture is 
quite thick. If not omit the milk. The consist- 
ency depends on the corn. Drop by spoonfuls 
on Criscoed griddle and fry until brown on both 
sides. Serve piping hot. 


“The Whys of Cooking” 
Janet McKenzie Hill’s new book sent 
for five 2-cent stamps 
Every housewife should secure ‘*The 
Whys of Cooking’’, latest addition 
to the Crisco Library, written by 
Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston 
Cooking School and editor and pub- 
lisher of American Cookery. The 
book deals with many vital problems 
of successful housekeeping. ‘‘Why 
bake bread in small loaves?’’ ‘‘Why 
set vegetables to cook in boiling 
water?’’ ‘‘Why is pastry sometimes 
greasy and crumbly?’’ and hundreds 
of other important questions are 
asked and answered. -Besides these 
it contains 150 mew recipes and the 
Story of Crisco. Illustrated in colors. 
It will be sent to you for five 2-cent 
stamps. Address Dept. G-8, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. If you have not sent for our 


other book ‘*A Calendar of Dinners”’ * 
with 365 dinner menus and 615 reci- 
pes, we will mail it also for five 2- 
cent stamps. 









































In all these parks the 
government has built 
good roads and has 
established hotels and 
camps for tourists. It 
has protected the na- 
tive wild animals; no 
shooting is permitted. 

Each park has its dis- 
tinetive features. The 
Yellowstone is extraor- 
dinary for its geysers; 
the Glacier for its Al- 
pine character —its 
lakes, precipices and 
glaciers; the Yosemite 
for its waterfalls and 
big trees; the Rocky 
Mountain for its lofty 
snow - covered range; 
the Mount Rainier for 
its glaciers; the Crater 
Lake for its unique 
geological formation ; 
the Sequoia for its 
magnificent trees; the 
Mesa Verde for its pre- 
historic and well-pre- 
served cliff dwellings. 

Most people who visit 
the parks prefer the 
less luxurious life of 
the camps to that of the hotels. The visitor 
to a camp is given a tent and eats his meals in | 
a big mess tent. In the evening the fire round | 
which the campers gather to sing or talk height- 
ens the picturesqueness of the surroundings. 

In the limits of a short article it is impossible | 
to give an adequate description of the parks; 
but it may be possible to present some of the 
interesting features and thus to offer sugges- | 
tions to persons or families who are trying to 
decide ‘‘what they shall do next summer. ’’ 

The Yellowstone Park contains more and 
greater geysers than are to be found in all the 
rest of the world. These water volcanoes, of 
which Old Faithful, throwing up a column of 
water to a height of one hundred and fifty feet, 
and the Giant, reaching a height of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet, are the most notable, play 
at more or less regular intervals. Old Faithful 
performs with great regularity every hour and 
ten minutes; the Giant can be depended upon 
every six to fourteen days. Kindred spirits to 
the geysers, so to speak, are the hot springs 
and steaming pools with which the park 
abounds, and which are beautifully colored. 
Indeed, of all the marvels of the Yellowstone, 
the variety and beauty of the color that meets 
the eye is perhaps the most striking; it is that 
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THE GENERAL SHERMAN TREE, IN THE SEQUOIA 
NATIONAL PARK—THE BIGGEST AND 
OLDEST LIVING THING. 


| which makes the Grand Cafion of the Yellow- | 


stone enchanting. Even the Great Falls, twice 
the height of Niagara, are not more impressive 


| than the panorama of color that opens out 
| before one who stands on Inspiration Point | 





and gazes down the precipices. | 

The Yellowstone Park is a paradise for wild | 
animals and wild birds; there are deer, bear, | 
elk, antelope, mountain sheep, moose and bison ; | 
there are eagles, wild geese, ducks and peli- 
cans. Because of the complete immunity from | 
attack that they enjoy, the animals of the) 
Yellowstone show a surprising indifference to | 
the presence of human beings ; there is no other | 
place in the country that offers such advantages 
to the student and lover of wild life. 





A BIGHORN SHEEP IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN PARK. 


| thousand feet. 


The Glacier Park | 
has not yet been thor- 
oughly explored; it | 
may be years before all | 
its valleys are visited. 
It is a maze of lofty 
mountains, precipitous 
gorges, beautiful lakes 
and gleaming glaciers ; 
its scenery has been 
aptly termed ‘‘sensa- 
tional.’? There is fine 
trout fishing, there are 
a few roads for auto- 
mobiles, and there are 
good trails for walking 
and horseback riding. 

Older as a national 
park than the Glacier 
Park and more fre- 
quented is the Yosem- 
ite. The Yosemite 
Valley, although won- 
derfully picturesque 
and beautiful, is itself 
small, only seven miles 
| long and less than a 
mile wide ; but its falls 
are the highest in the 
world. The Upper 
Yosemite Falls have a 
sheer drop of fourteen 
hundred and thirty feet; the Lower Falls 
have a drop of three hundred and twenty feet. 
On either side of the valley cliffs rise perpen- 
dicularly from twenty-tive hundred feet to six 
The Tuolumne River, which 
throws great water wheels fifty feet into the air, 





and the groves of great sequoia trees are other 


spectacular features of the Yosemite Park. 
Highest of all the national parks is the Rocky 
Mountain. Its altitude ranges from eight thou- 
sand feet to more than fourteen thousand feet. 
The terrific winter storms that rage round its 
summits have wrought curious and grotesque 
effects in the vegetation. At timber line, 
spruces that normally would grow a hundred 


| feet straight into the air crawl] on the ground, 


firs grow bent in bow shapes, and groves of 
trees are formed with thick roofs of closely 
interwoven branches. 

Like the Yellowstone, the Rocky Mountain 
Park is a refuge for wild animals, especially 
deer, bear and bighorn sheep. Longs Peak, 
the highest of the mountains in the range, 
rises to more than fourteen thousand feet; 
from the summit the visitor may look down a 
sheer precipice for two thousand feet to Chasm 
Lake, which is frozen over for eleven months 
of the year. Persons who enjoy mountain 

scenery and mountain climbing 

will find the Rocky Mountain 

Park a splendid playground. To 
-. the geologist-it is ef special in- 

terest, for it presents records of 

the glacial period more clear and 
striking than are to be found any- 
where else. 

If you are less interested in 
records of the glacial period than 
in existing glaciers, you will want 
to visit the Mount Rainier Park. 
From the top of that lofty moun- 
tain twenty-eight rivers of ice, 
all important enough to be dis- 
tinguished from one another by 
names, endlessly make their slow 
way down its sides. And there 
are many other similar streams, 
but unnamed. 

The largest of the glaciers is a 
mile wide and hundreds of feet 
thick. Trails give access to all 
the glaciers. If the attractions of 
Mount Rainier Park were exclu- 
sively arctic in character, it would 
be far less popular than it deserves 
to be. Fortunately they are not. 
A visitor to it may discover that 
‘*zone of the loveliest flowers,’’ 
mountain-wreath daisies, anemo- 
nes, columbine and larkspur, 
in which John Muir wrote that 
he waded knee-deep and waist- 
deep. 

Crater Lake Park is notable for 
the lake from which it takes its 
name. This lake, in places two 
thousand feet deep, fills the crater 
of a voleano that collapsed and 
fell back into itself countless ages 
ago. The gray lava sides rise a 
thousand feet above the lake and 
furnish a striking contrast to the 

turquoise blue of the water. They are remark- 
ably sculptured, and it is no wonder that many 
weird Indian legends have grown up about 
this place. 

Not far from the Yosemite Park lies the 
Sequoia, distinguished for possessing the largest 


and oldest trees in the world. Some of the/ 


sequoias are more than four thousand years old. 
The biggest of them all, the General Sherman 
Tree, is more than thirty-six feet in diameter, 
and is two hundred and seventy-nine feet in 
height. Some of these trees were living before 
the Egyptian pyramids were built, and for any 
indication of decay that they now give it would 
seem that they might live forever. John Muir 





has written the best description of the sequoia: 
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OU’VE heard time 
"Vise again, what a 
wonderful hold the 
four-cylinder Hupmobile 


has on its owners. 
Eleven thousand of them 
now tell you why. The 
net result is a tribute 
such as no car has ever 
had. 


Classified and tabulated, 
these thousands of opin- 
ions result in a rating of 
99 per cent for Hupmo- 
bile efficiency. 


We have encouraged the 
owners of the present 
model Hupmobile— 
11,000 out of our total 
ownership —to register 
their criticisms, com- 
plaints and comments. 


Owners’ estimates varied 
of course. But the net 
result, out of 11,000, was 
ah overwhelming vote of 
complete satisfaction. It 
figured down to an exact 
99 per cent of efficiency. 


We never expect to come 
closer to the goal. No 
human effort can. We 
don’t think any car other 
than the Hupmobile ever 
attained this high peak of 
popular approval. 


Doesn’t this explain why 
better than 50 per cent 
of all Hupmobile owners 
buy the Hupmobile year 
after year? 


Isn’t it plain why the 
Hupmobile public—with 
such efficiency and with 
Hupmobile performance 


—has not been won 
away by multi-cylinder 
promises ? 


Hupmobile free - coupon 
service provides care, in- 
spections and adjustments 
each month for eight 
months, at any one of 
more than 5000 Hupmo- 
bile service stations. The 
owner receives the cou- 
pons, without extra cost, 
when he buys his car. 





Five-pass. Touring Car $1185 
Two-pass. Roadster $1185 
Seven-pass. Touring Car $1340 


Prices F.O. B. Detroit 





Courtesy First—Safety 
for Others in Motoring 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 








Motor Car 
Service 


The Mark 
of Superior 
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THE YOSEMITE FALLS. 

THE UPPER FALLS ARE 1430 FEET HIGH, OR 
NINE TIMES AS HIGH AS NIAGARA FALLS. 
THE TOTAL DROP FROM CREST TO 
RIVER IS HALF A MILE. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PILLSBURY 


‘*Poised in the fullness of strength and beauty, 

. it glows with eager and enthusiastic life 
to the tip of every leaf and branch and far- 
reaching root, calm as a granite dome, the first 
to feel the touch of the rosy beams of morning, 
the last to bid the sun good night.’’ 

If you enjoy camping out in the woods, it is 
to be hoped that sometime you may be able to 
camp out in the sequoia woods. 

Another park that is a monument to prehis- 
toric times,although not such remote prehistoric 
times as those that the Sequoia remembers, is 
the Mesa Verde. It differs from all the other 
national parks in that the features that make 
it of interest are the work of men’s hands. 

The Mesa Verde is a table-land about fifteen 
miles long by eight miles wide. From the top 
of it many small cafions slope down between 
sandstone walls to the Mancos River. In these 
sandstone walls are the most extraordinary 
ancient cliff dwellings that are to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

The remains of villages made of adobe, brick 
and stone are to be seen built into the caves 
and. niches of the precipices. Many of the 
ruins have not yet been thoroughly explored, 
































ABOVE: PART OF THE CLIFF PALACE IN THE MESA 
VERDE NATIONAL PARK. THIS IS THE LARGEST 
CLIFF RUIN EVER DISCOVERED. 


BELOW: THE BEEHIVE GEYSER IN THE YELLOWSTONE. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY HAYNES 
































WINTHROP GLACIER IN MOUNT RAINIER 
NATIONAL PARK. 
THERE ARE FORTY-EIGHT SQUARE MILES OF 
GLACIERS ON MOUNT RAINIER. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY CURT!S 


and doubtless will yield secrets of the past to 
the archeologist. To the ordinary traveler 
the sight of these long-abandoned cities, built 
by a prehistoric people of no mean civiliza- 
tion, is most impressive. The lonely grandeur 
of the surroundings heightens their appeal to 
the imagination. 

To look upon the sublime works of nature 
or the ruined remains of a forgotten people’s 
labors produces the same effect upon the mind ; 
it lessens, temporarily at least, a man’s sense 
of his own importance. But quite apart from 
this possibly undesired benefit that is sure to 
accrue to anyone who visits one of the national 
parks, and more significant even than the gain 
in health and in the freshening of the mental 
processes that should result from ‘any well- 
planned, well-spent vacation, will be the in- 
crease, not in a narrow and foolish national 
pride, but in the desire to be a worthy citizen 
of the land on which nature has bestowed her 
richest gifts and in which she has wrought her 
supreme miracles. An American cannot realize 
in what a wonderful land he lives until he 
visits the national parks; and no American can 
visit them without becoming a better American. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


UGE CANADIAN RESERVOIR.—A recent 

article in the Engineering News describes the 
construction of an enormous dam at the head- 
waters of the St. Maurice River in the Province 
of Quebec. The dam will create the largest reser- 
voir in North America, for it will store 160 billion 
cubic feet of water, as compared with the eventual 
115 billion cubic feet impounded by the Elephant 
Butte Reservoir in New Mexico. Only two other 


Se bkra haces cae tases iees| 35 ,000 More 
Hudson Super- Sixes 


Detroit, Mich., July 1, 1916 


























We have today to announce— 


That more than ten thousand Hudson Super-Sixes have now been 
delivered to owners. 


| That we have in four months, by tremendous exertion, quadrupled 
our daily output. 


That we have parts and materials, on hand and in process, for 20,000 














cubie feet, and the Assuan Dam Reservoir on the 


Nile, which holds 3750 billion cubie feet. The new more of the present Super-Six. Constantly increasing demand has just 
reservoir will be notable also as the first important forced us to place contracts on materials for an additional 15,000. 


Thus it is settled that at least 35,000 more of the Hudson Super-Six 
will be built like the present model. Our production is now 3,500 monthly. 


storage and stream-control undertaking ever at- 
tempted for water power on this continent. The 
1720-foot concrete dam is to be situated at La 
Loutre, at the lower end of a long, intricate chain 
of lakes, many miles from any settlement. The 























quantity of rock and earth that must be excavated iu h a Each owner feels himself master of the road. 
at the site of the dam. is comparatively small, and a Change in n Sig t He knows that in every sort of performance 
only 70,000 cubie yards of concrete will be needed f F “ - : 
to construct the walls. As the capacity of the 4 ee , his car has out-matched all rivals. 
Sah eulie. pords of eonarete to tho waalan audio oe ae Soe He knows that he has the smoothest-run- 
feet, as cisions with 4.78 cubic yards to the mil- will b made ae yous from EW The Super- ning motor ever built. The most powerful 
lion eubie feet at the Elephant Butte Dam. The Six invention in one bound, increased motor of its size. 
power stations supplied by the new reservoir, efficiency by 80 per cent. From . a small, k or di Oteien® 
some of which are already built, will supply the light Six, which delivered 42 horsepower, it He knows that in ordinary driving he never 
city of Montreal with about 123,000 additional horse created a 76-horsepower motor. And simply taxes half its capacity. That means long 
power in electrical energy, which will be worth at by ending vibration. life and economy. 
least $1,250,000 a year in gross income. . ‘ ‘ 
. bi Stock Super-Sixes, in a hundred tests, have He knows that his motor has shown bound- 
INTER CROW ROOSTS.—The latest Year- out-rivaled all other stock-car performance. less endurance—such as never before was 
book of the Department of Agriculture In speed, in hill-climbing, in quick acceleration shown. And that he can look forward to 
gives an account of one of the most interesting and endurance, they have done what was many years of its perfect present service. 
bird phenomena that still persist in the thickly never done before. a a Talk . 
settled Eastern and Central States—the “roosts” : atch some of those cars. a to the 
where crows gather every night in cold weather. No man can doubt that the Super-Six — men who own them. Then ask yourself if 
Although, even in the nesting season, crows are the pinnacle place among motors. n there is any fine car equal to it. 
more or less gregarious, their habit of flocking there is no higher place in sight. 
is most conspicuously displayed during the winter. After eight months of experience, with 
In September they begin to migrate toward a . : 
commmuaiarans pac pe or of po country—the 10,000 cars, not one important improvement a sa it MS 
territory from Connecticut south to Virginia and in design suggests itself to our engineering ’ ‘Now 135 Per Day 
westward beyond the Mississippi River. Their corps. eines adit = 
roosts ore stands phn or veep ee So the Super-Six will remain as it is. And, 
pan Popa cleo sieniag ee ae because of our patents, it will maintain its Thousands of men in the past few months 
tablished in the near neighborhood of large cities; supremacy, have been forced to take second choice. Most 
one at Arlington, Virginia, just across the Potomac PRET ee peepee a of them, we think, now regret it, and will 
River from Washington, is supposed to have con- ee aes Cs always regret that they did not wait. 
tained at times as many-as two hundred thousand Watch the 10, 000 ; ; 
birds, Several other equally populous roosts have <seuieeeisia taapamcarasaessaiammmsmmmsiciiia Those times are over. We are now sending 
been observed in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. : : ‘ out 135 Super-Sixes per day. 
Fortunately, the crows do not feed together, but Watch the 10,000 higeethide now run- 
as arule disperse by day and forage over a wide ning, and judge if you want a car like them. Go ask our local dealer. 


-area, 80 that the roost is not so serious a menace 
to crops in its vicinity as might be supposed. 


HEMISTRY AND CIVILIZATION.—In a AS HuDson H d M Car Co 
recent address on “The Rdéle of Chemical A\ S' Ye ui son otor mpany 
Science in Civilization,” Prof. Frederick G. Don- SIX fg 

nan of University College, London, remarked \ ° e e 

that we owe our modern engineering, air travel Detroit, Michigan 
and the improvement in explosives entirely to 
chemical science. Sulphuric acid is now the life- 


blood of England. Without that and a few other 
substances English power would now be broken. 


The preservation and production of life itself) FA LL II i= 
depends on chemistry, and chemistry is of in- 


creasing importance to agriculture. It is coming | 
to be recognized that the diet of man must be ONEID A 
; e 
The New Red Raspberry || New Companion 






















: Eaten on 
chemically adjusted to the work he has to do. ened 
Physiological and medical science in the last de- | eae 
gree have to deal with delicate chemical changes; | 7@ckers, 
A wonderful plant. Hardy everywhere. Bears first 
season. Plants set out April 24th bore ripe fruit July 25th 
first year, and were still ibaded with berries when ground 


and although the scientific use of drugs is still in | ov foas?. 
a ° 3 
froze. No other bears such enormous crops or has nearly 
as large fruit. Average diameter inch. Fine color, 
delicious flavor. Fruit firm, and will stand shipping. 


its infancy, there may come a day when medicine | ZAyy¢ on 
will gain a final victory over disease. The great 
The mother of this wonderful = came from Sweden, 
its male parent from the Black Hills. 17 years of labor to 


chemical problems of the future are the origin of saltines. 
perfect it. Only limited number now ready for distribution. VX JE os four high- 


matter and the problem of life. We are entering 
which there are forces and velocities that we have 
If you like raspberries at all, Oneida will delight you. 
grad e styles, 


never dreamed of; and there is ground for hope 
that rays as yet unknown may sometime penetrate 








a new world of chemical and molecular science, in 
GROW YOUR OWN! 


the core of the atom, so that we shall discover its RHINELANDER NURSERY COMPANY, Rhinelander, Wis with all the 
constitution and form. In that way there should The mercury gets down to 42 below here. latest i 

be a progressive revelation of the external world, Our Stock Is Hard ee IpTove- 
which in turn should create a higher civilization in y: 


ments and many 
exclusive features 
not found on any 
other sewing machine. 





which man would live in harmony with the natural 
world, and the natigns would find a common goal 
and a wider outlook. 


WIND-SWEPT RAILWAY.—Early in June 
a windstorm of such extraordinary violence 
Swept over central Illinois that it blew the Chicago- “ e » 
St. Louis Midnight Special—five cars and a ‘loco- Going paddling always 


motive—off the track. The derailment of trains on 


Standard-gauge tracks by winds is most unusual, makes me want’ 


although it is not uncommon in the case of light, pense and your money refunded. 


narrow-gauge roads. Symons’s Meteorological NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 


pape tells of a railway that runs for thirty-six B * Ni h ‘ . freight stati (i 
mniles along the Atlantic coast of Ireland, and that f- - H [ I charges to your freight station (in 
is a part of the West Clare Railway system. Prob- GHOICE OF 94 STYLES Sizes. in’ the i 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 
each purchaser. If not satisfactory, 
machine may be returned at our ex- 




















ably no other rail the British Isl fy line of “Ranger” Bicycles. Th Meo stem Unined States): Se cate 6008 Sy s0e 
ailway in the British es IS ex- imous line o! a icycles. ere are eighty-three C 

posed to such pocorn Hor winds. Prior to 1900 as *? | G9) others, also, shown at factory, pri ae & om $11.98, above our low factory-to-home price. 

many as five trains had been blown off the tracks ek Gh a pete tote waa acy areas Meas Ober . . 

and demolished, although fortunately w ithout loss to- Rider & es plan. “haa SSE OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 

of life. J : - ays—one factory-to-home system will save you 

pens n i the line was eo with a pres Paes a ee MARVELOUS OFFER=3°..4  tego—ene Ty : y : : * 

trical attachment the “ pen tee tee “9 ‘oe to yee on Touestel, a to repai ia — without s cont h vac a a " ly a te me ee 
r Sruln a whe ‘ ” , . igh-grade family sewing machine. 

— nee s house at Quilty: the first whenthe | BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY WRI in Tay sae bor | gn-s y 8 

the ne aad talaga emg he M apo = - Canajoharie, New York WiTe “ pur full line of bicycles for FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 

Ss our men and women, boys an t pi es never ore . . . 
the first warning, 2400 pounds of movable ballast, cquates LA me, wae. Re r eyclopedia am bicycles, | Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Ma- 
kept for the purpose at every station, is placed VINES OOASTER BRAKE ee ene chine Booklet to-da A tal will 
Q TIRES, goasran- BRAKE, rear wheels, inner tubes, y- postai wi 
on each vehicle of every train. When the second 50c. TRIAL OFFER for 1 Oc. lamps, c} mt and parts for all bicycles 








bring it by return mail. 
Signal comes, all trains are stopped until the storm |] Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll, 10c. Six || # halt ‘sual prices. \A’few good second-hand bicycles pi 


| 
| 
tak trade to be closed at, 3 t 
abates. Since the apparatus was installed, in || prints free with first roll. Or, we will make six || “wer AGENTS: a wd neh = | 


GENTS Vetsecae 2 every jocality: to — and 
December, 1909, there has been only one derail- |} Prints from Bs. size negatives for 10c. (stamps). ] | exhibit a sample 1916 m furnished by PERRY MASON COMPANY 
ment by the wind, and that was caused by some 8 x 10 Enlargements, 25c not buy a bicycle, tires or or sundries es Be od you get our cat- 


Boston, Mass. 














alog and new svecial offers. 
one’s deliberately disregarding the signals. ROANOKE CYCLE CO., 31 West Ave.. ROANOKE, VA. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dest.’ W.50.¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“FISHIN’ FOR PICK’REL” 
Gy Harold Willard Gleasorw 
ancnpinnnetemtsinaaintgpipagggiien 


REEZES sleep, and the sun glares hot; 
Locusts rasp in the pasture lot; 
But by the pond, where the lilies float, 
From the offshore end of the homemade 
boat, 
Dangling legs o’er the queer blunt bow~ 
Still for once in his life, I vow!— 
Wielding the bamboo pole with care, 
Fishin’ for pick’rel, the king sits there. 


Little he recks how great his wealth: 
Boyhood and time and sunburned health, 
Sitting there on the old scow’s seat, 
Ripples kissing his dust-brown feet; 

The spattering splash of his luckless frog, 
Lately caught on a near-by log, 

The only sound in the noonday calm; 
Fishin’ for pick’rel—deathless charm! 


Would that men from the busy street, 
Worn of mind and with weary feet, 
Longing for solace, only knew 
Nature’s tonic! I’m glad I do: 
Open air, ’neath a cloudless sky, 
Pond, with weeds, where the “big ones” lie, 
Bamboo pole with a ten-foot string 
Fishin’ for pick’rel—like the king! 
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THE USE OF A SHAM. 


NCE upon a time there was a chureh 
that began in a small way, but grad- 
ually grew until at the end of fifty years 
it had a thousand members. At first 
it worshiped ina small building; then it 
erected a beautiful stone church, which, 

by successive enlargements, grew almost to the 

size of a cathedral. In the small white meeting- 
house it used a piano, but after it entered the 
larger building it bought a pipe organ. The organ 
was small, and did not fill the place assigned to it. 

Half the round pipes of the organ front were 

speaking pipes; the others that helped to fill the 

space were only imitation. 

When the church was half a century old it added 
a new transept, built a parish house and put in a 
fine, new organ. The organ builders took down 
the old instrument, carefully removed the voiced 
pipes and shipped them to the factory. But the 
great decorated imitations that had formed half of 
the organ front they piled up as useless in the 
yard. One day the minister found them put to an 
ignoble use. The sewer connection had been cut, 
and these pipes had been taken to make a tempo- 
rary connection for the drainage of the church... The 
minister made a mild remonstrance. 

. “It seems a pity that these beautifully decorated 

pipes should be put to such commonplace and dis- 

gusting use,” he said. 

“They are serving a good purpose,” said the 
architect. “It is good use to make of them fora 
week or two before they are carried off to the junk 
heap; and they save us trouble and expense.” 

The minister walked away and meditated on this 
parable. “Really,” he said to himself, ‘‘it is the 
first time in their existence that these pipes have 
been of any practical service. For thirty years 
they have stood in the house of God, side by side 
with other pipes that looked just like them, and 
no one who saw them knew which were making 
harmony and which were a hollow sham. Itis not 
a beautiful use to which they are put but it is a 
real use, and there is no more disgrace in it than 
there is in standing for thirty years as a merely 
decorative sham.” 


& 
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A BOX OF PETUNIAS. 





9 





doing odd jobs, and he’s a sight! But 
I’m ready for callers, if he isn’t.” 

Mr. “Billy” Hunterfield, very boyish in splashed 
overalls and with a smear of green paint on his 
nose, left the window box he was painting, ad- 
mitted the visitor with a cordial grin, and returned 
to his job. : 

“He loves to potter with paint; most men do,” 
confided the new little bride with an air of wifely 
wisdom. “He’s not very good with tools, though. 
Such atime straightening that wretched window 
box! It was a full six inches short at one end 
and ran out beyond the window at the other. I 
can’t imagine who ever put it up that way.” 

“T can tell you,” rejoined Mrs. Fenley. “Asa 
Frayne put it up for Miss Lovice Driscoll, who 
lived here all her life, and her father and grand- 
father before her. Asa worked for Miss Lovice 
long after everyone else had given him up, he’d 
grown so old and queer. When she wanted those 
two window boxes, she let Asa make them; only, 
she had him make them right here, and almost 
stood over him till they were finished. She watched 
him put up the first one, too, but just as he was 
ready to start putting up the other, she was called 
away, and he went ahead without her. When she 
came back there was this box, crazy-crooked, 
and there was Asa looking at it and never notic- 
ing. 

“*Tell you what, Miss Lovice,’ said he, ‘I guess 
there ain’t none of them young fellers can beat 
that fer a good job!’ She hadn’t the heart to un- 
deceive him; but she did mean at first to have 
some other carpenter come round and fix it right. 
She was so afraid Asa’d happen by or find out, 
though, that she never did. She’s always kept it 
brimming with petunias, and with a lot of them at 
the short end trained so as to bunch out and hang 
over. She used to say she didn’t believe anyone 
would ever guess there was anything wrong, once 
things began growing. 

“Poor old Asa died the next winter, and then, of 
course, everyone supposed she’d have the box 
changed, but she didn’t. When I asked her about 
it, she looked shyly up at me and said: 

***My dear, it was the old man’s very last job. 1 
like to remember how he looked, standing off to 
survey it, so innocent and delighted. I can’t seem 
to want the box different.’ 

“But there, I dare say you think I’m a senti- 
mental old goose, and poor Miss Lovice another.” 

“Nothing of the kind!” protested Mrs. Hunter- 
field. ‘She was a dear, sweet old thing, and I 
wish I’d never let Billy touch her crooked box. 
Anyway, I know what’s going to growin it always. 
Petunias!” 

“Then let me give you seed from mine; they are 
all from seed of Miss Lovice’s,” said Mrs. Fenley 
quickly. 

“Oh,” cried the little bride, “how lovely! 








We're 


OME right in!” called young Mrs. Hunt- | 
erfield from the window as she Saw | twelve feet distant, was a large pine tree; behind 
Mrs. Fenley hesitate at the gate. “Billy | me was an old stump, As the evening was cool, I 
has had a day off; so I’ve set him to | wore a gray sweater, and my hat was also gray. 











strangers and newcomers, and we’ve just hap- | drowned in the cistern this morning; the baby is 


pened into this beautiful old house; but I shall feel 
we really belong here if I can take care of Miss 
Lovice’s petunias in her own used-to-be-crooked 
box.” 
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BAGDAD OF THE CALIPHS. 


NE of the picturesque contrasts offered by 
QO the war, writes Mr. H. M. Allen in the Post 

Saturday Magazine, is that of the khaki-clad 
British soldiers contending with Germans and 
Turks amid the ruins of Mesopotamia. Across the 
very plains where once swept the war chariots of 
the Chaldeans are now moving the armed motors 
of Germany and England. In the rivers where 
the Babylonian and Persian barges once plied, the 
shallow-draft gunboats that fly the Union Jack 
now maneceuvre. British aéroplanes have already 
been seen flying across the skies that looked down 
upon Harun-al-Rashid, and a German Zeppelin 
may be reported to-morrow hovering over the 
bazaars where the Commander of the Faithful 
delighted to wander. 

The visitor to Bagdad recalls that it was the 
capital of a domain reaching from Spain into Africa 
and from Africa to India, and he knows that 
Harun-al-Rashid was once its ruler. These facts 
have been inscribed on the tablets of memory 
through the medium of “Amine,” “Ali Baba,” 
“Sindbad the Sailor,” and other delightful “Ara- 
bian Nights’” tales. But the Bagdad of to-day, 
although the Turkish documents still call it “the 
glorious city,” has naught but crumbling mosques, 
dilapidated palaces and neglected tombs to bear 
testimony to the splendor of the past. 

It was Al-Mansur, the second caliph of the Ab- 
basside dynasty, who removed the capital of Islam 
hither from Damascus. When he first saw the spot 
he was enchanted with it, although there was then 
only a single habitation upon it—the cell of the ven- 
erable hermit Dad. The latter, ignorant who his 
dignified visitor was, not only entered into conver- 
sation with him, but. predicted that one Moslos 
was destined to found a city where they were 
standing. 

“IT am that man!” exclaimed the caliph, and he 
went on to inform the hermit that in his boyhood 
he had stolen a bracelet, and his nurse had ever 
after called him ‘‘Moslos,” the name of a thief then 
well known. The old recluse must have made a 
considerable impression on the mind of Al-Mansur, 
for the town was eventually named forhim. “Bag” 
signifies a garden in the Persian tongue, and the 
whole word means “The garden of Dad.” 

This caliph, by the way, was perhaps the richest 
man of his time, for he possessed some $150,000,- 
000. He did not, however, invest his wealth ini 
Bagdad real estate, for he and his sons left it a 
small town, confined to the western bank of the 
Tigris. Moreover, they economized in building 
materials, for they used fragments plundered from 
the ancient Persian city Ctesiphon, its near neigh- 
bor Seleticia, and from ancient Babylon. 

It remained for Harun, ally and friend of Charle- 
magne, who came after Al-Mansur and his sons, 
to extend the capital to the eastern bank. With 
him, too, began the era of culture, science, liter- 
ature, and that distinctly Persian luxury that at 
last wrought the downfall of Saracen power. 
Against such effeminate degeneracy Omar, con- 
queror of Syria, Persia and Egypt, sedulously 
warned his people, but in vain. 
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MISTAKEN FOR A STUMP. 


WAS once teaching school, writes a Companion 
reader, in a backwoods region, where game 
was very plentiful. One afternoon in the 
hunting season I made my way to a small valley 
about a mile from the settlement, down which ran 
a well-beaten deer trail. 
I took my post on a small hill that commanded a 
good view of the valley. -In front of me, and about 


After waiting for nearly an hour, I noticed a 
movement in a small clump of bushes,to my right. 
Then the horns and head of a large buck appeared, 
but he drew back before I had a chance to fire. 
With rifle cocked and finger on the trigger, I 
crouched, waiting for him to show himself again. 

A squirrel chattered sharply from the stump 
behind. Then he landed squarely on the top of 
my head, from which he sprang to the tree. Im- 
mediately after I was thrown violently forward on 
my face by some heavy object that descended with 
great force on my back. The blow almost drove 
the breath from my body. My rifie was discharged 
as I fell. 

Very much surprised and considerably alarmed, 
I scrambled to my feet. Recovering my rifle, I 
looked about for my assailant, but nothing living 
was in sight. I peered behind stumps and fallen 
logs, more mystified every moment. No owl 
swooping down upon the squirrel could have in- 
flicted such a blow, neither had any limb fallen 
from the tree. I looked up among the thick foli- 
age, but there was nothing to be seen. I walked 
round to the other side of the tree. On a large 
bough, but well hidden, I discerned a dim, gray 
shape. It was a full-grown lynx. I brought him 
down by a well-directed shot. 

Now Lunderstood the situation. Nearthe stump 
on which the squirrel had been sitting lay a large 
log. Behind this the lynx had crept on his prey. 
In escaping, the little animal had leaped to my 
head, and thence to the tree. His enemy had 
followed him, and he must have been mightily 
surprised at landing on a man, and also by the 
report of my rifle. 

Naturally I saw nothing more of the deer, but 
was richer by a fine lynx skin and a most uncom- 
mon experience. 

e® & 


CONFIDING IN THE TELEPHONE. 


NEW use for the trouble department of a 
A telephone office has been discovered. The 
Southwestern Telephone News reports it in 

these words: The family had not had their tele- 
phone very long, and everyone took a deep and 
abiding interest in it. On the outside of the direc- 


| tory they had noted the words, “‘Trouble, call No. 


4217.” 

It had been a hard morning, and everything had 
gone wrong. Finally the lady of the house, in 
desperation, turned to her trusty telephone and 
called 4217. 

“This is the trouble department,’’ answered the 
operator sweetly. 

“Ts this where you report your troubles?” asked 
the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, I only want to report that our cat got 





cutting a new tooth; the cook left without warn- 
ing; we are out of sugar and starch; the stovepipe 
fell down; the milkman left only a pint instead of 
a quart to-day; the bread won’t raise; my oldest 
child is coming down with the measles; the plumb- 
ing in the cellar leaks; we have only enough coal 
to last through to-morrow; the paint gave out 
when I got only half over the dining-room floor; 
the mainspring of the clock is broken; my three 
sisters-in-law are coming to visit to-morrow; the 
man has not called for the garbage for two weeks; 
our dog has the mange; the looking-glass fell off 
the wall a while ago and broke to pieces; and I 
think that my husband is taking considerable 
notice of a widow lady that lives next door. That’s 
all to-day, but if anything happens later I’ll call 
you up and tell you about it.” 


* & 
MORE RED TAPE. 

















Mrs. Browne—1 gather, from the remarks of that 
sailor, that the ships have to weigh the anchor 
every time they go out. One would think, at a 
time like this, they might take a note of it, and dis- 
pense with the formality thereafter. ‘ 

— Windsor Magazine. 
& & : 


VISITING DRUSILLA. 


se ELL, Minnie Wimble got home yester- 
W day,” announced Mrs. Beebe, settling 
herself in the deep rocker beside the 
couch to which Mrs. Bessey was still confined with 
a sprained ankle. “There was quite a to-do when 
she turned up at the circle—everybody fluttering 
round kissing her and telling her how much bettér 
she looked. Well, she does; but she wasn’t due 
till next week, and I felt from the first there was 
areason. I mulled it over in my mind, and I came 
to the conclusion that whatever it was it happened 
at Drusilla Grimes’s, Besides Drusilla, there was 
only Luella Staniford and the Henry Wimbles she 
was going to visit, and it ain’t a mite likely she 
eut short her time with Luella or Henry’s folks. 
‘Mark my words, Lydia Peters,’ says I in a whisper, 
‘something went wrong between Minnie and Dru- 
silla—you’ll see!’ ’’ 

“Why, Amanda,” said Mrs. Bessey, ‘“I’d never 
have guessed at such a thing. With Minnie so 
amiable and Drusilla having everything. to do 
with, and her fust chance to entertain anyone from 
the village —” 

“T know,” assented Mrs. Beebe. “ Drusilla 
meant to be reel hospitable and friendly; Minnie 
Wimble says so herself, and she says there wasn’t 
a word or a look between ’em. Only she just 
couldn’t stand it.’ 

“Couldn’t stand what?” asked Mrs. Bessey with 
interest. 

“Drusilla’s housekeeping,” said Mrs. Beebe. 

“Amanda Beebe! Drusilla had more domestic 
faculty than any girl in the village to start with, 
and she ran her father’s house for him ten years 
before she married, and everyone knows it was a 
model —” 

‘“‘Well, she’s improved on the model, according 
to Minnie’s account. Minnie’s a mite easy-going, 
herself; still, she likes things nice. But when 
Drusilla met her with a brush in her hand and 
began to brush her off on the porch before she’d 
let her in, ‘because trains are so dirty, especially 
in summer with the windows open’—well, Minnie 
thought it was queer. And that was just the 
beginning. Minnie says she’s. never considered 
that she had any nerves to speak of; but after 
two or three days she got so she felt jumpy to look 
at a duster or a brush, Drusilla’d chased her round 
so. She couldn’t budge outside the house without 
getting herself dusty if it was fine weather, or 
muddy if it wasn’t. When it came to having the 
chair she’d sat in pounced on and brushed vigorous 
the minute she’d riz out of it —”’ 

“Now you're exaggerating; Amanda Beebe: 
You needn’t tell me Drusilla would act like her 
visitor wasn’t clean enough to set down— right 
before her face and eyes, too!’ . 

‘Drusilla did. She explained ’twas because 
Minnie’d just come in from the post office, and the 
postmaster kept a collie that was always round, 
and Shep was sure to have rubbed up against her 
to get patted, and he was shedding his coat, and if 
you didn’t get hairs off plush the moment they got 
on, they worked in so’s you couldn’t. Minnie told 
her it was all right—but she didn’t feel easy in the 
house afterwards. It was the same about cats, 
only worse. Once they made a call where a kitten 
jumped on Minnie’slap. Minnie changed her dress 
the minute they got back, before sitting down 
anywhere; but she caught Drusilla peeking into 
her closet that evening, with a clothes brush and 
adamp cloth. That wasn’t the climax, though —” 

“For the land’s sake, what was? I never heard 
of such actions!” 

“The capsheaf of the whole wasn’t an action at 
all; ’twas just a casual remark. Drusilla was 
showing Minnie a kind of little extry room upstairs, 
with a linen closet, and extry blankets and curtains 
laid away, and a medicine cupboard and such— 
mighty sensible and convenient, and Minnie 
praised it up to the last notch. Drusilla was de- 
lighted, and said so. 

“I’m glad you appreciate it, Minnie,’ says she. 
‘I believe a good housekeeper ought to be prepared 
for sickness and company and things like that; 
you can never tell just when they’ll happen.’ 

“Minnie left next day. She laid awake half the 
night thinking up a likely excuse, and Drusilla 
doesn’t guess now there was anything wrong; but 
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she left. She says when it came to being looked 
upon the same as measles or diphtheria —” 

Mrs. Bessey drew a long breath. Then she 
asked, “Is Minnie Wimble going to invite Drusilla 
to visit her when she comes East?” 

Mrs. Beebe laughed. ‘Minnie says she hopes 
that strength will be given her to do her duty, but 
every time she thinks of Drusilla’s eye sweeping 
over her household belongings she wants to curl 
up and die! I don’t know as:I wonder.” 

“Nor I,” concurred Mrs. Bessey. “Poor Minnie 
Wimble!” 

® & 


THE SHAH’S DIPLOMAT. 


HERE was great variety and charm in the 
society of Kissingen, writes Princess Laza- 
rovich in her account of a holiday on the 
Continent. There were people from the four 
corners of Europe, America and the Orient, each 
having a distinet personality that brought vivid 
suggestions of their origin. 

Prince Malkolm was the diplomatic representa- 
tive of Persia for all Europe, being accredited at 
the same time to London, Petrograd and Rome. 
His wife, a beautiful Armenian princess, a Chris- 
tian, was one of my dearly prized friends in 
London. Prince Malkolm told us one day of how 
he came to be Persian diplomatic representative. 
He was a relative of the Shah, had been edu- 
cated in several countries in Europe, and had 
become interested in the Christian religion as the 
root force of Western civilization. 

Prince Malkolm told us how he studied and pon- 
dered long to hit upon some means of bringing 
Christian principles to Persians in forms that 
they would understand, making Christianity the 
fulfillment of old Mithraic and Zoroastrian con- 
ceptions. Having formed a plaia, he returned to 
Persia, and began to talk to his countrymen, and 
put before them the ideas that he believed would 
raise up the fallen nation. The people everywhere 
listened to him eagerly and followed him about in 
throngs. Some of them began to proclaim him a 
prophet, and almost worshiped his person. He 
tried in every way to combat that tendency, in 
which he saw the speedy and complete wreck of 
his dearest hopes. 

One day the Shah sent for him, and said: 

“My cousin, you are much followed about here. 
You are exerting yourself too much; you need 
rest. Would you like to go as my ambassador to 
Europe—and stay there many years?” 

Then Prince Malkolm added: 

“I knew what he meant ;-so with my heart falling 
like a stone, I answered, ‘Yes, Your Majesty, I 
accept.’ Om that day I started on my journey 
westward. And all these years I have been vir- 
tually a European.” 

“But what did the Shah really mean?” I asked. 

Prince Malkolm grinned, showing his white 
teeth, and with a queer gurgle made the sign of a 
knife drawn across his throat. 


*® & 


WHERE INDIAN COUNTING 
CAME FROM. 


HERE are, perhaps, some readers of The 
| Companion who were taught in their youth 
what their grandmothers or nurses used to 
tell them was “Indian counting.” The Indians 
never counted in that way, of course, but it was 
always a good deal of a mystery where the names 
for the numerals did come from. A letter in the 
Observer of Bristol, England, suggests that they 
were a nursery survival of a method of counting 
used by the ancestors of some of the New England 
folk when they still livedin England. The Observer 
describes a system of numerals that it calls “Pen- 
nine’? numbers, and it is interesting to see how 
much they are like the old Indian counting. The 
Pennine numerals are said to be Celtic or Cymric 
in origin, and shepherds of the Scottish border, 
the Pennine Chain and Yorkshire use them. The 
arrangement by fives no doubt originated in the 
primitive habit of counting upon the thumb and 
fingers. 


Teen-mumphit. . 
Tether-mumphit . 
Fether-mumphit . 
digi ° 


Tan-a-mumphit 
Tethera-mumphit 
Methera-mumphit 
digit 


dian Pennine 

| SSaee ° Yan 

e Treen . Tan 
Tether ; . Tethera 
Fether - Methera 
lip ree Mumph 
Setter ¢ + « « Sethera 
Letter ‘ . Lethera 
Co. . . . Hethera 
Dever ' . Danvera 
re ES he 
Een-dix ... . Yan-a-dix 
Teen-dix . . . Tan-a-dix 
Tether-dix . Tethera-dix 
Fether-dix . . . Methera-dix 
Mumphit ... « Mumphit 
Een-Mumphit . . Yan-a-mumphit 


*® © 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


CERTAIN English foreman in one of the 
Kensington textile factories is in the habit 
of having an apprentice heat his luncheon 

forhim. The other day he called a new apprentice. 

“Go downstairs and ’eat up my lunch for me,’ 
ordered the foreman. , 

The boy—a typical young American, with no 
knowledge of cockney English—obeyed with alac- 
rity. He was hungry. 

Ten minutes later the foreman came down. He 
also was hungry. 

“Where’s my lunch?” he demanded. 

The boy gazed at him in amazement. 

“You told me to eat it up—and I eat it,” he stated. 

“T didn’t tell you to heat it up!”’ roared the irate 
foreman. “I told you to ’eat it up.” 

“Well, I didn’t heat it up,” maintained the 
youngster stoutly. “I eat it cold.” 


*® © 


THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 


UL, aged seven, was enjoying his first trip 
P% the Vacation Farm, and was further hon- 
ored by sharing the driver’s high seat during 
the ride from the station through the open country. 
““What’s that?” he shrilly demanded of the 
driver, pointing to a large animal grazing near 
the roadside. 
“That there’s a cow,” replied his companion 
good-naturedly. 
“What’s them things on his head?” 
“Them’s horns. Didn’t you know cows got 
horns ?” 
This amounted almost to a rebuff; but after a 
moment the little fellow asked timidly, “But how 
does he blow ’em?” 
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DAY. 














MORNING. 


What did she ask the morning-glories ? 
I do not know—and I! won't tell stories! 
What did they whisper into her ear? 


At that | confess 


I can make a guess: 
“You’re one of us—sweetest of all of us, dear!” 


— 


NOON. 


’Gainst reading 


If sunlight from a 


There’s one exception to the rule 


{t can be done when not in school, 
If six or seven be your age, 
And—most important point of all— 


from a sunlit page: 


sunflower fall. 


Candle light and poppy flowers, 
Drowsy step and then to sleep, 
Happy dreams through ail the hours 

Till the sun his custom keep, H 
Lighting here and lighting there : 
Day’s great candle everywhere. 


NIGHT. | 














HOW CHRISTMAS CAME AT MIDSUMMER. 


BY E. W. 


N the big, clean room, with its two rows 
of iron beds, the little boy had been lying 
a long, long time. At first he had tried to 
count the days, but somewhere in the second 
week he had lost the count, and had never 
found it again. All he could remember was 
that there had been snow on the ground when 
they had picked him up and carried him into 
the big white room. He knew that the snow 
must be gone now, for when the nurse raised 
him up and put the two pillows under his 
head he could look out into the yard and see 
the tops of trees, and the leaves on them were 
thick and green ; and all day long, whether he 
was lying down or sitting up, he could hear 
birds singing. And besides, it had grownso hot ! 
When he could not sleep for the heat, the 
nurse would come and lay a cool hand on his 
forehead ; and if that did not help him, she 
would say, ‘‘Well, I guess we shall have to 
get the bee.’? Then in a little while she 
would come in with something that looked like 
a big cage with a great black-and-yellow bee 
in it; and when she had set it on the table, 
she would put her finger to it and the bee 
would begin to fly round and round the cage 
with a low, soft humming. ‘Then the air 
would grow cooler. A gentle breeze would 
begin to blow, and the little boy would find 
it easier to lie still; and by and by his eyes 
would close, and almost before he knew it he 
would be asleep. But when he woke, the bee 
was always gone and the air was hot again. 
Every morning the big doctor came to talk 
with him a little while, and every afternoon 
the other doctor came. But one day the big 
doctor came a second time just before dark, 
and brought two strange doctors with him. 
They sat a long time by the bed, and watched 
the little boy and held his hands and listened 
at his breast, as if they had thought there was 
something inside him that could speak. Then 
they began to talk together, and before they 





FRENTZ. 


had finished talking the little boy’s father 
and mother came in. 

It seemed to the little boy that something 
must be troubling them, for they did not smile 


at him as usual; but instead, his mother came | 


over and knelt by the cot and put her arms 
round him and said, ‘‘Dearest, what can we 
do to make you well again? Is there anything 
that you want that we can get for you? Tell 
mother what it is.’’ 

The little boy looked at her with the big, deep 
eyes that seemed always to be wishing for some- 
thing, and said, ‘‘I want Christmas. Can’t 
you make it Christmas for me now, mamma?’’ 

‘*Christmas? Why, dearest, what a strange 
wish! Christmas does not come in midsummer, 
but only when it is cold and there is snow on 


the ground. Mother cannot make Christmas | 
come now, dear. You must be a good boy | 


and wait.’’ 


‘‘But I have been a good boy and I have | 
It | 


waited—so long!—and it hasn’t come. 
seems as if I couldn’t wait any more.’’ And 


then, as the little boy looked at his mother, he | 


saw that she was crying, and wondered why. 

The big doctor went over and laid his hand 
on her shoulder. ‘‘Perhaps the little boy is 
right, ’’ he said gently. ‘‘He felt that he could 
not wait, and has put his case into other hands 
than ours—into better hands; and he shall 
have his wish.’’ Then, turning to the little boy 
himself, he said, ‘‘Your mother did not know 
that I can make Christmas come whenever I 
please, but I can, for Santa Claus is an old, 
old friend of mine. Whenever I send for him 
he comes, even if he is at the north pole. I 
shall send for him to-night. To-morrow you 
will see him, and it will be Christmas, for it 
is always Christmas where Santa Claus is.’’ 
Then he pressed the little boy’s hand, and all 
the doctors and the little boy’s father and 
mother went out. 

That night the bee sang the little boy to 


lay there, people kept moving softly about his 
bed—people who slipped back and forth like 
shadows, without a sound. But the bee droned 
on and on, and he did not wake. 

It was the sound of voices that made him 
open his eyes at last —the voices of people 
singing. As he looked round him it seemed to 
him that the great room had grown smaller 
in the night. ‘The walls now came close up 
| round the bed, and from somewhere just beyond 
the wall came the sound of voices singing: 

“© little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night.” 

The little boy knew the song, for always on 
Christmas Eve they had taken him from his 








song. So he knew that Christmas had really 
come, as the big doctor had said it would. 

| As the singing ended, a part of the wall 
near the bed seemed to slip back out of the 


} 
0 AM 


MINDING THE BABY. 


BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 


Milly has to mind the baby 
When he takes his noonday nap. 
Trusty’s tail keeps time like music 
To the rocker’s tap! tap! tap! 
“Hush-a-by,” sings Milly softly 
Until baby shuts his eyes. 
Trusty’s tail is wagging slower; 
He forgets to snap at flies! 





NE 


Milly’s “ Hush-a-by” grows fainter ; 
Stilled now are the tap! tap! taps! 
Baby, Trusty and Nurse Milly— 
All the three—are taking naps! 





sleep again; but it seemed to him that, as he | 


bed at midnight and carried him to the win- | 
dow; and, looking down, he had seen men | 
and women standing in the street, singing that | 


way, and in its place stood a Christmas tree— 
a wonderful tree, heavy with apples and 
oranges and candy and chains of pop corn, 
and things that twinkled like stars and other 
| things that glowed like fire. At the foot of 
the tree stood a sled, and beside it a red wagon. 
There were other gifts, too, that come only at 
Christmas—a box of tools; and many soldiers 
marching all one way, not looking at all at 
the little boy, but straight ahead ; and a cannon 
to shoot them with. 
Before the little boy had had time to see all 
the things he heard a noise on the other side 
jot the bed ; and as he looked, the wall slipped 
| aside and Santa Claus stood before him. He 
| was dressed all in red, as he always is, and 
| his long white beard twinkled with frost and 
|snow; but under the big fur cap and the 
bushy eyebrows the little boy could see two 
kind blue eyes that looked just like the big 
doctor’s. 

‘*Little boy,’’ said Santa Claus very softly, 
‘*T have come a long, long way to see you and 
bring you your Christmas—all the way from 
the north pole. Are you glad?’’ 

The little boy looked up into his face with 
eyes round with wonder but sparkling like 
stars. ‘‘Oh, yes, sir!’ he said. ‘‘I am—I 
am—so glad—so —’’ And then, all at once, 
he put his arms over his face and began to cry. 

Santa Claus stood a little while by the bed, 
watching him, very still. Then he reached 
over to the tree and took down the pair of 
skates and a tiny ship, and laid them on the 
bed beside the little boy, and slipped away 
without a word. 

When the big doctor came that day the little 
boy was sleeping. By his side still lay the 
skates and one hand hugged the tiny ship. 
He was sleeping as he had not slept before 
since they had brought him into the big white 
room. The doctor did not try to wake him, 
but merely bent above the cot a moment and 
| listened. Then he rose up, tall and straight, 
and, looking straight ahead, he said to the 
| nurse, ‘‘Come. All is well with the little boy 
|now.’’? And they both went out on tiptoe. 
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Just ask for “ Necco” when you want 
Some real delicious candy, 

The kind that’s good and pure and fresh 
And makes you feel so dandy ! 


Next time you go into a 
candy store ask for Necco 
Lemon Drops, Hoarhound 
Drops, Fruit Drops, Sweet- 
hearts, Boston Baked Beans, 
Necco or Hub Wafers. Any 





one of them for a nickel will 
put the most joyous taste in 
your mouth. They are just 
the right confections for 
every boy and girl. 


And mother will tell you so, 
too. She knows how good these 
Necco Confections are, because 
they’re sealed in protective 
wrappers that keep them pure 


and clean. 
Try a bag today. Remember 
to ask for NECCO. 


Here.are two good ones— 
Necco or Hub Wafers with nine 
mouth-watering flavors, all for a 
nickel, 


. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THE bi gi x & COMPANION is an illus- 
tr 7 paper for all the family. 
Its a= Be price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 

nited States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
th 


Mon ie Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
dire ectly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion when sent by 
inail, should be b Money Order or 
Express Money Or ky When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the as of penne f 
by us, the date after the address on 
which shows when the subscription expires, ill 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
oO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


INFANTILE CONVULSIONS. 


HEN a baby has convulsions, it gener- 
ally means one of two things: either 
it is suffering from toxzmia, or poison- 
ing, which is usually the result of errors 
in the diet, or else there is some serious 
trouble with the nervous system. If 

feeding is at the bottom of the trouble, find out 
the error and correct it, and the attacks will cease. 
When there is organic trouble present, the case 
is more serious. The attack may be stopped, 
but it is likely to recur if the underlying cause 
persists. Such are the convulsions caused by 
meningitis, or acute inflammation of the brain 
coverings, and by hydrocephalus, or water press- 
ing on the brain. 

It is unnecessary to describe the symptoms, for 
the most inexperienced person knows when a baby 
is having a convulsion. In older people a tendency 
to convulsions indicates an unstable nervous sys- 
tem, and that is probably true of infants who have 
convulsions in consequence of dietary errors that 
would leave stronger children unaffected. Chil- 
dren who have convulsions in their first year often 
suffer from night terrors, tics, and other signs of 
nervous instability later in life. Sometimes con- 
vulsions are the first signs of an epilepsy that is to 
appear in after years. 

The first thing to do when a baby falls into a 
convulsion is to get it into a warm bath as quickly 
| as possible. That is done to relieve blood tension 
| and equalize the circulation, and to this end it is 
| well to give cold applications to the head at the 
| Same time. 

Do not hesitate to give the hot bath. Sometimes 
inexperienced people who dread to make a mis- 
| take insist on waiting until the doctor comes. But 

the hot bath for a baby in convulsions can never 
































be a mistake. The doctor should be called with- 
out delay, because in severe cases the bath must 
be followed by sedative and relieving treatment 
that he only will know how to employ. There is 
one important “don’t” to remember—don’t put 
| anything into the child’s mouth—either food, med- 





| icine or stimulant—while you are waiting for the 
doctor. 





Tea and Coffee 
For Children? 


These beverages contain 
drug elements that hinder 
development of both body 
and mind, especially in 
children. 


Nowadays, for their chil- 
dren, wise parents choose 


POSTUM 


This delicious table bev- 
erage, made of cereals, has 
a wonderfully satisfying 
flavor—a flavor much like 
the higher grades of coffee 
(but without any of cof- 
fee’s harm). Postum is a 
true, pure food-drink that 
has helped thousands to 
forget the coffee habit. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Grocers everywhere 


sell POSTUM 
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TRAVELERS. 


UST to think, Cousin Jessica, of my ac- 
tually going somewhere—I who have 
never been anywhere in my whole life! 
The Canal, California, the Yellowstone, 

the Grand Cafion. O Cousin Jessica!” 
| Cousin Jessica looked at the glowing 
| face a little wistfully. If Gertrude would only 
| look like that all the time how much more lovable 
| she would be! 
| 

| 

| 


& 





« 














“It will be hot down in the Zoné,”’ she said. 
“Never mind. There won’t be any mosquitoes; 
they’re all killed,” Gertrude retorted. 
“And you will be too late for the flower season 
| in California.” 
“Is that so? I guess I’ll find a rose or two, 
| nevertheless.” 
“And the Yellowstone may disappoint you.” 
| “Itdaren’t. Cousin Jessica, whatis the matter 
, with you? You don’t usually throw cold water 
| over things—and I’m so happy over this!” 

Cousin Jessica drew the girl down beside her. 
“T want you to enjoy every moment of this lovely 
trip, child. More than that, I want it to be some- 
thing that will not end with the journey, but will 
enrich your whole life. Do you know the traveler’s 
proverb? ‘Wherever thou goest thou carriest thy- 
self, and shalt ever find thyself.’ That’s the best 
thing I am giving you to take with you; but since 
that is a private affair, I found a little traveling 
case at Moseley’s —” 

“O Cousin Jessica!” Gertrude exclaimed again. 
“You couldn’t have given me anything nicer. 
| Thank you, a thousand times!” 

That evening Gertrude went across the street to 

talk everything over with her Cousin Lucy. It was 

with Lucy and her parents that she was to have 
her trip. Lucy met her rapturously. 
oo ’Trude, see the beautiful traveling case 
| Cousin Jessica gave me! I know she must have 
| given you one, too. Isn’t she the dearest! And 
| see what she tucked inside.” 
Gertrude took the bit of note. It read: 
‘Lucy, dear. There is an old traveler’s proverb, 
| ‘Wherever thou goest thou takest thyself with thee, 
| and shalt ever find thyself.’ You will be happy 
wherever you are because you carry so happy a 
world in your heart. I can wish you nothing bet- 
| ter than you already have ; but I shall love to think 
| of those new good times before you in that happy 
world of yours. Your loving Cousin Jessica.” 

“Wasn’t that charming of her?” Lucy chattered 
over Gertrude’s shoulder, “ I shan’t have anything 
dearer the whole trip. Of course it’s a happy 
world—there are so many lovely people-and things 
init. Think of Cousin Jessica and that beautiful, 
beautiful garden of hers! If we never saw any- 
thing in the world but that we’d be rich. Did she 

















give you that proverb, too, ’Trude? And is your 
case like mine?” 
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** Just exactly,” Gertrude answered. She was 
speaking of the traveling cases, not of the proverb. 
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Cousin Jessica had given her something to think 
about with that. 
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COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will be pleased to send to any- 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you 
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Located in the music center of America. 


necessary to a musical education. 


Newfingland 
CoNSERVATOR 
ccoraewicmawice OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, 
splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculam. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Ovwing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals 
and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 


. Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager. 
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St. John’s 
Military Academy 


Delafield, Wisconsin 
The American Rugby 
Situated on high, well-drained ground 
Life-preparedness, the keynote of the edu- 
eation at this school, is broader and deeper 


than mere “book learning.’ vs! 
The school offers the best of d 
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organ, gymnasium and recreation room. 


Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 

Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with 

large buildings with modern equipment, containing | art gallery, 


College Preparatory 
Course with 
Certificate rights. 
General Course 


Taborat tennis court on athletic fields. Four 
aes ories, assembly hall with new pipe 
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Long and successful history. Modern spirit and aide 
MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


cies’ for scholarship and 
$600. 











School of 
New Haven Norma Cymnastie 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
30th year. Fits for weoens, physical training, playground 
work. Vocational bure ries. 2 gymnasiums. 
New Dining - a buildings. Inclosed 38-acre campus. 
Boathouse, athletic fields, 80 acres on Sound. 
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Detroit Technical Institute 


Chemical Engineering courses. Well equipped laboratories. 
Instructors specialists in their line. Write for descriptive 
bulletin of the course in which you are interested. Address 
The Director, 46 Witherell Street, Detroit, Mich. 








Write for This 


Dr. F. S. Cate, of Flor- 
ence,Cal., haskeptcom- 
plete mileage records of 
over sixty bicycle tires. 
These sworn records 
show that in competi- 
tion with a representa- 
tive list of the best 
known tires made, 
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(For Bicycles) 


not only outran every 
other make of tire by 
thousands of miles, but 
on both front and rear 
wheels the Vitalic tan 
over 10,000 miles and 
made this distance with- 
out a puncture! 

Write for Solder, 
“Twenty-five Years’ 
Proof of Vitalic Tire 
Superiority.” It tells all 
about this test and why 

Vitalics won. 
Continental Rubber Works 
1994 Liberty St. 
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Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine bui 
ings. Thorough sanitation. Healthful country life. Beau- 
tiful lakes. All athletic sports. for Younger 
ys. For illustrated catalogue address 
REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector, 
Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broa culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science, 


For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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Education 
Established 1881. Lespemt normal de aay for physical 
COuesiion in the worl 


General an courses pre- 
pare for healthy womanhood. ‘Addrec 12 ont <- let, 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 6 Everett 8t., Cambridge, Mass. 


The HUDSON SCHOOL 


Three Courses: Classical, Technical, Commercial 
Prepares for College or Professional School. A teacher 
for every eight pupils. For boys over 15. Addre: 
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Over Half a Million 
Copies 
First Printing 


The Most Talked of 
Novel 
In the World 


We will sv yi 


Wrights Groat Novél FREE 


HEN A MAN’S A MAN” is a novel pure and simple. It combines the big- 
ness and virility of “The Winning of Barbara Worth” with the sweetness and 
simplicity of “The ‘Shepherd of The Hills,” two of Mr. Wright's former successes. 
This is the seventh consecutive success of the author, and the best. novel he has written. 
Best, because it is strongest in love, mystery, action, nature descmption, pathos and senti- 
ment. It is a big, wholesome novel with a big plot and a big theme—a very real story of 
true Western life in that great unfenced land of rugged mountams, wide mesas and fertile 
valleys—northern Anzona. The new book is bound m maroon with gold title, uniform 
with other. ee books, and fully illustrated by the author. 


The Off er Send us one new subscription (not your own) 

* for The Youth’s with $2.00 to pay 

for it, and we will present you with a copy of Harold Bell 

Wright’s great novel, “When a Man’s a Man,” author’s regular 

_ copyrighted edition, sending the book to you postpaid. 
We do not offer the book for sale. 


The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books during the past twelve months, and it cannet be your own. The book is given only to a PRESENT 
subscriber to pay him for securing a NEW subscription. Subscriptions already sent us cannot count. ONLY ONE BOOK GIVEN TO A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Why an Early Order is Advisable. The first copies of “When a Man’s a Man,” to be ready 


August 10th, will be a specially numbered edition stamped 
with author’s autograph monogram, a feature that will be appreciated by the many admirers of Harold Bell Wright’s 
works. We have reserved a liberal number of these first copies for our subscribers, and can promise one to each person who 
gets his order in the mail on or before August 3lst. After that time we can make no promises, but will supply the author’s 
monogram edition only as long as our stock lasts. To be sure of your copy, therefore, get your order in early. Remember, 
the book will not be ready until August, 10th, but all orders will be filled in their turn. 
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